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More to be proud of ! 
See all the extra satisfaction in Chevrolet. .. 


Would you mind taking another look at 
that seagoin’ man who is now going ashore? 


His face expresses something pretty im- 
portant, we think. That’s the pride, pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that every new Chev- 
-rolet buyer is sure to enjoy for a long, 
long time. 

THERE’S EXTRA PRIDE IN BODY BY 
FISHER. Isn’t there a little extra “lift” 
in having a car with the best-known auto- 
mobile body in all the world? Isn’t there 
an extra allowance of pride in the kind of 
smooth, graceful styling most people like 
best? Isn’t there extra satisfaction in finer 
workmanship and deep-down, longer-last- 
ing quality? Chevrolet is the only car in 
the low-price field that gives you all these 
advantages of Body by Fisher. 


i 


The Chevrolet Bel Air Sport Coupe. With 3 great series, Chev- 
rolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


EXTRA PLEASURE IN HIGHER.COM. 
PRESSION POWER. This year’s Chev- 


rolet has the highest compression power of 
any leading low-priced car. Higher com- 
pression means smoother, quicker response 
to your foot on the accelerator. Greater 
and safer passing ability. Better hill-climb- 
ing. And it means substantial gasoline sav- 
ings, too! 

LESS TO PAY ALL THE WAY. The fact 
is, your savings begin when you buy a new 
Chevrolet and continue over all the miles 
you drive it. It’s the lowest-priced line of 
cars. And Chevrolet has the greatest name 
of all for keeping down upkeep costs. 
Now’s an especially good time to see your 
Chevrolet dealer. . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


YEAR AFTER YEAR MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


Less to pay | 


SMOOTHER SAILING — AUTO. 
MATICALLY! In addition to 
Powerglide automatic transmis- 
sion, Chevrolet offers Power 
Steering, Power Brakes (on 
Powerglide models) and Auto- 
matic Front Window and Seat 
Controls (on Bel Air and 
“Two-Ten” models). All are 
optional at extra cost. 
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Long Distance 
doesn't cost... 
it pays 


Following up inquiries by Long 
Distance saves time, gets you there 
ahead of competition. Telephone 
contacts have many of the qualities 
of personal contacts, plus speed. 
Often you make immediate sales. 


Whether selling or buying or 
getting the facts, you'll find that 
the planned use of Long Distance 
pays for itself—many times over. 


We have some specific suggestions 
for the profitable use of Long 
Distance in Sales, Purchasing, 
Administration, Traffic, Production, 
Engineering and Accounting. A 

call to your Bell Telephone 
Business Office will bring a repre- 
sentative to discuss them with you. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Here are some examples: 


New York to Philadelphia.... 50¢ 
Cleveland to Indianapolis... . 
Chicago to Pittsburgh 

Boston to Detroit 

Washington to San Francisco. $2.50 
These. are the daytime Station-to-Station 
rates for the first three minutes. They do 
not include the federal excise tax. Long 


Distance rates are even lower after 6 o'clock 
every night and all day Sunday. 


Call by Number. It's faster. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
















READERS SAY 





He Values Price 

I have just finished reading your article 
in “Side Lines” (Forses, August 1) re- 
garding Walter Price. 

It seems to me that a man of the caliber 
that he appears to be is entitled to a break. 
At the very least he should have a parole— 
next to that, a pardon. When a man has 
served 18 years in prison and made as 
much of himself as he has done, he has 
gone a long way [toward rehabilitation]. 
Daily, we read in the papers of men who 
have committed rape, murder and other 
crimes, and get off with a few years in 
prison. It certainly does not seem fair 
to me. 

Can’t something be done for this young 
man? I would gladly sign a petition to the 
Governor in his behalf. My age and the 
condition of my health forbid me trying to 
do anything for him, but your magazine 
is in a position to stir up action in his 
behalf. Please do something! 

—T. ALLISON MOooRE, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


He’s With Us 

You might lose a few subscriptions 
occasionally by followers of any “ism” 
with whom you do not agree, but most 
good Americans appreciate having some 
leaders in business and politics who can- 
not be curbed ...I am sure that the 
present owners of Forses will be able to 
continue the good work that B. C. Forbes 

began many years ago. 
—F.Loyp T. McLaucHLin, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


He’s Not 

I have been waiting to see how your 
editorial policy would. be, following the 
passing of B. C. Forbes. The July 15 issue 
tells me what I wanted to know. The song 
of hate is still to be heard from “Fact and 
Comment” in an enlarged state. We now 
take on Senator Knowland. It’s no point 
telling me not to read the editorial page 
if I don’t like it-that would be compromis- 

ing with sin... . 
—HERBERT Q. MUSSELMAN, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Neither is She 
Why should not Senator Knowland 
(Forses, July 15) lead the battle for the 
Bricker Amendment to preserve our Con- 
stitutional government for us, the people? 
The President and the Secretary of State 
both spent a great part of their time repre- 
senting the former Democratic presidents 
when in office. Why should a good Senator 
follow policies which are diametrically 
opposed to the principles of his own party 
and conscience? More power to him! 
—Mps. R. B. BrinsMaDeE, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Forses argument, as pointed out in 
Fact and Comment: “Senator Knowland, 
as Majority Leader, is supposed to be in 
charge of guiding the President’s measures 


through the Upper Chamber, but Know- 
land time and again, while enjoying the 
title and its prerogatives, has refused to 
fill the function.”—Eb. 


Bank’s Thanks 

It was splendid of. Forses to give our 
bank’s proposed consolidation with the 
Dallas National Bank such fine treatment, 
and we are deeply grateful. 

Forses comes to my home every issue, 
and I thoroughly enjoy reading the invest- 
ment advice and thoughts on the business 
of life. 

—Ben H. Wooren, President, 
First National Bank In Dallas. 


A Matter Of Money 
I have before me the issue of July 1, 
in which you have set forward some state- 
ments called “Report to Direct Manage- 
ment”. . . I have been a stockholder in 
several of the large companies that you 
have listed here, and was particularly in- 
terested in your statement giving the total 
assets in millions of dollars. In looking this 
over, the assets of DuPont, General Motors 
and some of the other companies seemed 
larger than what I had remembered from 
the 1953 annual reports. When I referred 
to them, I found that you had taken, in 
every case, the gross assets instead of the 
net assets. I am wondering what your idea 

was in doing this. 

—RospertT DARLING, 
Simsbury, Conn. 


ForBes reason: total gross assets tradi- 
tionally are given in financial writing as 
“total assets” because they represent a 
company’s total capitalization, including 
debt; the editors of Forses, while bowing 
to no man. in their horror of personal debt, 
believe it can be a very useful thing where 
company expansion and progress are con- 
cerned.—Ep. 


Wants His Dividends 

I am a stockholder in a Belleville corpo- 
ration, owning 46% of the common stock. 
I have just gone through a law suit at 
great expense to try to compel the major- 





ity holders to pay reasonable dividends. 
With earnings of $1 million in five years, 
they paid out $75,000. . . . The court ruled 
in my case—as they have in the past—that 
the court will not interfere in the directors’ 
right to run the company. We asked them 
for representation on the board and that 
was denied, too. 

. . . | would like (to see) an article on 
such a matter in Forses, which I believe 
would hit a high response with your read- 
ers [and might bring] legislation to pro- 
tect the minority stockholder. . . . 

—Harry G. SpPecurt, 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Pensions And Presidents 

I have followed with particular interest 
[your] attempt to compel companies . 
to furnish understandable reports to share- 
holders and also to organize the sharehold- 
ers to protect their own interests. 

Some presidents and managements 
handle their company’s money as though 
it were their own. Witness the high salaries 
paid to some of the officers, and . . . the 
pension benefits provided for these same 
high salaried officers. In most cases, if their 
salary is justly earned, it should be suffi- 
cient for them to purchase their own 
annuities, instead of strangling the com- 
pany with this burden. 

In sending in my proxies . . . I add the 
following “. . . providing they will vote 
and work for the best interests of the 
shareholders and against excessive sal- 
aries, bonuses and pension plans.” 

—BERNARD HIEMENZ, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Open Mind 
A few subscribers. or past subscribers 
write you letters that to me are a pain in 
the neck. .. . I don’t always — 
Forses myself, but it is a i 
man, a aaa reader, a poor ae. who 
can’t read the viewpoint of another. He 
might even profit by it sometime, and sut- 
prise himself. 
—Cuester A. Pacé, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
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Which Uranium Stock? Forses takes a look at the fantastic play in penny ura- 
nium stocks, separates fact from fever, puffs from prospects. 
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Roving Reporter 


Forbes Associate Editor Ray Brady 
is no man for treating publicists’ 
handouts seriously. He likes to get 
the facts at first-hand. Thus, when 
Forses editors decided to take a 
look at the soaring fortunes of Bell 
Aircraft Corp., Brady lost ‘no time 
hopping an American Airlines flight 
to Bell's Buffalo headquarters. In 
three crowded days, Brady talked 
to nearly 50 Bell employees, from 
a bedside interview with Bell Presi- 
dent Lawrence (“Larry”) Bell, to a 
“most enlightening chat” with a 
company truck driver. In awed fasci- 
nation, he watched a test of a rocket 
engine (conducted especially for 
him) and took off in a company 
helicopter to shoot pictures of 
Niagara frontier industry. Over 
Niagara Falls Brady, intent on get- 
ting his shots, lost his footing, and 
almost tumbled from the ’copter. 
“You might say,” says he, “I was 
over a barrel over Niagara Falls.” 
Fulfilling Forses assignments has 
taken Brady far afield from the safe 
confines of Wall Street many times 
before. For his story on Gulf Oil's 
new catalytic cracker and its im- 
portance for investors (FoRBEs, June 
15), Reporter Brady trekked off to 
“smelly, shummy South Philadelphia” 
for a personal look. Recently, al- 
though Brady had no immediate 
story in mind, he toured Gulf Oil's 
facilities at Corpus Christi and 
Houston, and spent nearly a week 
surveying the problems and poten- 
tials of offshore oil drilling. Ex- 
plains Brady: “It was essential back- 
ground for reporting on the oil in- 
dustry.” Shortly afterwards, peri- 
patetic Ray Brady followed up with 
a tour of Cities Service’s gigantic 
Lake Charles (La.) refinery. 
Raymond John Brady was born 
on the sweet-smelling side of Phila- 
delphia, but moved to Newark, 
where he got his early schooling. 
After taking a B.S. in History at 
Fordham, he was bitten by the 
writing bug. No writing jobs opened 
up, so he took a job in Florida as an 
orange picker. But he soon found 
himself so busy swatting red bugs 
and dodging coral snakes in Flor- 
ida’s Kissimee Swamp, that he 
headed back to New Jersey. There, 
as a reporter for the Long Branch 
Daily Record (circ. 20,000), he cov- 
ered city hall and the police beat. 
As a result of his probings and 
forthright reporting, Brady was 








barred from city hall by an embar- 
rassed police commissioner, but was 
hurriedly reinstated the next day by 
Long Branch’s apologetic mayor 
(the commissioner ultimately was 
voted out of office). Brady also got 
to know New Jersey Vice Lord 
Willie Moretti. When Willie was 
shot dead by mobsters, Brady’s page 
one obituary reported why Willie 
was rubbed out, facts later con- 
firmed by crime-probing Senator 
Estes Kefauver. 

From newspaper work, Brady 
moved on to business and financial 
reporting, a long-time interest. Fin- 
ally, he wound up with the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany. As well as reporting,on com- 
pany finances to stockholders and 
employes, Brady wrote for AT&T 
about the hazards of Boston’s fish- 
ing fleet (where tangled lines al- 
most tossed him into Boston’s bay) 
and the birth of a telephone pole 
(for which Brady travelled to a 
Georgia pine forest, was bitten by 
red bugs and burned by creosote 
fumes). From business he was at- 
tracted to Wall Street, eventually 
wound up as an associate editor on 
Forses’ staff, where he covers as his 
regular beat such industries as oil, 
paper & pulp, natural gas, metal 
fabricators, coal and insurance. 

Though the Bell Aircraft assign- 
ment was somewhat off the beaten 
path for Brady, it was the kind of 
challenging assignment that he likes 
best. To interview President Bell, 
Brady had to seek out his quarry in 
a Buffalo hospital room, where Bell 
was staying for a rest and check-up. 
Doctors’ orders were that Bell should 
receive no visitor for longer than 
ten minutes at a time, a condition 
which would have meant many vis- 
its. “But,” says Brady, “we would 
get to talking and forget the time.” 
Brady, however, did not forget to 
carry back a fat notebook of answers 
to his questions. 

















































No, Viola, 


6 * § a 

it ain’t vanilla! 

Tch tch! A cool chick doesn’t 
lick and stick these days. Not 
stamps, for sure. Or envelope 
flaps, either ...Get with it, sugar. 


Promote a postage meter. Dig 
that DM! 


® The DM is the desk model postage 
meter for even the smallest office. It 
prints postage as you need it, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope — 
with your own small ad, too, if you like. 
And with a dated postmark to speed 
your mail through the post office... It 
even handles parcel post, and has a 
moistener for sealing envelopes. 


®@ The post office sets the DM for as 
much postage as you need. You always 
have the right stamp! And your postage 
is protected from loss, damage, misuse. 
® Shake that lick-and-stick mailing! 
And that square stamp box! Ask the 
nearest PB office for a demonstration. 
Or send the coupon for free booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder 






Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


AD , id ¥ q 
HERE a — 

PitNEy-BowsEs, Inc. \-—— 

1725 Paciric St., STAMFORD, CONN. 


Please send free 1] DM booklet, CD chart to: 
Name 


Address 








THE ECONOMY 





In Washington, D. C., last month, re- 
porters cornered the nation’s eldest 
elder statesman, Bernard M. Baruch, 
88, after a luncheon engagement at the 
White House, and asked him about the 
state of the economy. Replied Baruch: 
“I think I'll keep quiet about that.” 
Seeing the dismayed faces around him, 
he hastily added: “That doesn’t mean I 
think it’s bad.” A minute later, while 


reporters waited with poised pencils, 
Baruch (adviser to presidents from 
Woodrow Wilson to -Dwight Eisen- 
hower) amplified further on his re- 
marks. Nodding toward the White 
House, he commented: “I will say this: 
the fellow in there knows what's going 
on. 

Dividend Delight. Wall Streeters who 
had seen the market soar uninterrupt- 
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See CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——_— NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
PRECEDING PERIODS. 
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DESIGNED BY PICK:S, N. Y. 


Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects 
business as it was during the last week of July. N.B.—Area indexes require 
a consistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a 
decline. 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent C e From Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Sacramento, Cal. ........... 15% ra iE 1 
ene begs bo be ESL oN ~ New England.. —@% —9% +3 
; ji AEN RL oS WENN ; = 
Oklahoma City, Okla. (5).... 8 — Atlantic - oe un 
Gamba Mab i 6 008 os. 8 8 - _ reeeee os < : 
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— a i ipebemte age $  Moustein ..... Sie to 
eR o o4. sho. Gob: 7 Pacific ....... si =8 28 
> *“_eerevee eee NATIONAL 
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® With New York City excluded, this area would score —3, —6, —4, and the 
National Index would read —3, —2, 0. 

















ONE OF THE WORLD’S ROUGHEST ROADS is carefully kept that way to keep going 
tough. Here, car and driver take “hump” at high speed, exploring ways to make 


your new car safer. 1,000 miles on this rugged course reveal more about a car than 
10,000 miles of normal driving. 


TRIAL BY TORTURE 


... how it brings you the 
best 5 cars in the U.S.A.! 


These skidding, speeding, climbing cars are undergoing the most grueling 
automotive shakedown modern engineers can devise. The place—Chrysler 
Corporation’s vast new proving grounds at Chelsea, Michigan, 4,000 
sprawling acres of the world’s newest and finest passenger car testing 
facilities. 

To these grounds from the best creative engineering teams in the country 
come a constant flow of new engines, transmissions, brakes, steering units 
... anything that might wind up in a better car. Then, working around the 
clock, skilled drivers and engineers take over. 


The process by which these men do their job is quite dramatic, as this , 


page shows. Day and night, new Chrysler Corporation cars and competitors’ 
cars are put through thousands of miles of Trial by Torture. Then, they are 
disassembled and all components minutely examined and compared, part 
for part. An owner cannot learn as much about his car in 100,000 miles as 
these engineers find out in 5,000 miles of this scientifically brutal treatment. 
The result: quality is proved and reproved to make sure your new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or Imperial car is the best car you ever owned— 
not only for the exciting advances it brings you, but because of the years 
of pleasant motoring built into it—and proved sound! 


_ When you select a sparkling new car from the Chrysler Corporation 
family, no matter what price you choose to pay, you can be sure you’re 
getting the smartest buy of all! 


6 LANE EXPRESSWAY TO PROGRESS. Sweep- 
ing in 4.7 mile oval, the high-speed test 
track, most modern in the world, permits 
speeds to 140 mph without side thrust. 


GRADES EQUAL TO STEEPEST IN U. S. are 
daily routine. Here, engine, transmission 
and rear end get a thorough proving on 
the long pull. 


ANCHORS AWEIGH could well be the cry 
when new models hit the water trough. No 
water penetration will escape these hard- 
to-please engineers. 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from Chrysler Corporation 


Plymouth ¢ Dodge * De Soto » Chrysler » Imperial 
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“4 sk Research!” 


Here at Merrill Lynch, we do it all 
the time. 


Whenever we need current facts 
about a company’s sales, earnings, 
dividends, or outlook ... 


Whenever we want a complete ap« 
praisal of an investor’s portfolio... 


Whenever we have to know just 
how major news developments might 
affect certain securities . . . particular 
industries . . . or business in general. 


Not that our Research Department 
is always right—it isn’t. Or knows 
all the answers=-it doesn’t. 


Nobody can possibly keep tabs on 
thousands of different companies and 
their securities. 


Not even a department more than 
100 strong ... Not even a department 
that answers tens of thousands of 
questions a year regarding invest- 
ments. 


But we don’t know anybody who 
does a better job of helping investors 
get the information they need. 


So ... if you aren’t sure that each 
stock you own is the best you can buy 
in the light of your own investment 
objective... 


Or if you’d like someone to plan a 
sound investment program suited to 
any specific sum and your situation— 
just “Ask Research!” 


Whether you’re a customer or not, 
they'll do all they can to help—and 
there’s no charge, no obligation, 
Simply address— 


WAaLTerR A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-18 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y, 
Offices in 106 Cities 








edly in recent months had reason to 
agree with Elder Statesman Baruch. 
The Street based its agreement on fig- 
ures released by the Department of 
Commerce at the end of July. Dividend 
payments by corporations issuing pub- 
lic reports, the Department announced, 
amounted to $1.2 billion in June, a gain 
of 14% over the same month of pros- 
perous 1953. For the first six months 
of 1954, the total payout to investors 
was $4.2 billion, up 74%. Dividends 
from manufacturing corporations were 
up 6%-and non-manufacturing firms 
paid 9% higher dividends than they had 
in the corresponding period of 1958. 

A substantial part of the advance was 
due to the fact that many conipanies 
had shifted their payment dates for- 
ward a month. But among manufactur- 
ing corporations, higher rates per share 
were primarily responsible for increases 
in dividend payments by the chemical, 
electrical machinery, iron and steel and 
oil refining industries; higher rates and 
capital expansion combined to “hike 
payments in the food, beverages, to- 
bacco and other non-manufacturing in- 
dustries. One sad spot: the automobile 
industry, including parts-makers, and 
the textiles, leather and nonferrous 
metal industries, which showed declines 
due to rate reductions and dividend 
omissions by a number of corporations. 

While dividends were up in many 
companies (although drops in profits 
were recorded by others), the big Bull 
Market kept snorting and galloping 
along. With stock price averages at 
their best level in a generation, the Big 
Board commission houses are doing bet- 
ter than they have in some time. Vol- 
ume on the New York Stock Exchange 
is running about 35% ahead of 1953, 
and the 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 share 
day is becoming Common. In July of 
this year, turn-over averaged 2,469,233 
shares, vs. 966,695 in July of 1953. 
Even the price of a seat on the Ex- 
change is going up. Early this month, 
a seat sold for $62,000, which was 
$2,000 more than was paid in the last 
previous sale and the highest selling 
price since March 31, 1951. 

Wall Streeters, while keeping a 
steady eye on the incoming flood of 
investors money, had the other eye 
firmly glued to the President’s desk at 
month’s end. The eye-catcher: a tax re- 
vision bill that is expected to help tax- 
payers to the tune of $827 million a 

year. The Street was especially inter- 
ested in the investment phase of the 
bill, for in it they saw a stock-buying 
inducement that may help the great 
Bull Market to even greater heights. 
The bill provides that the first $50 of 
an investors’ dividends will be tax free, 
with 4% of the remaining dividends be- 
ing deductible from the final tax bill. 








Although the tax credit cannot be more 


8 


than 2% of an investor's total taxable 
income during 1954, the change will 
mean a saving of $204 million a year 
to some 7,000,000 taxpayers. 

The jubilance was shared by the na- 
tion’s business executives, who must 
scratch up the profits to pay the divi- 
dends. The reason for their joy: cor- 
porations share in the tax cut, saving 
some $536 million under its provisions, 
The new law, which is generally retro- 
active to January 1, 1954, gives a break 
to corporations by allowing them more 
rapid depreciation allowances for new 
plant and equipment, a saving of $350 
million. Business losses can be used 
now to offset income of the two preced- 


ing years, a further saving of $120 


million. New accounting provisions will 
save another $47 million for the cor- 
porations. Still other tax revisions will 
save business an added $19 million. All 
the provisions in the new bill are aimed 
mainly at getting rid of inequities in 
the old tax law, and when added to 
other tax revisions meari that Eisen- 
hower has reduced the nation’s total tax 
bill by more than $7 billion since he 
was sworn in two years ago. 

Just In Time? Some analysts consider 
that the tax cut will be a needed prop 
under many companies in the current 
third quarter. They point out that, 
while corporate profits in the second 
quarter were almost on a par with those 
of a year ago, the current three months 
may not compare quite as well with 
the third quarter of booming 1953. One 
reason: the steel industry, a keystone 
of the economy, is now running well 
below the second quarter period. Out- 
put during most of the April-June 
period held above 70% of rated ca- 
pacity, but now is below 60%. The 
Bethlehem Steel Company, second larg- 
est in the industry, currently is operat- 
ing at 66% of capacity, vs. an average 
of 73.3% in the second quarter. “As a 
result,” commented Chairman Eugene 
G. Grace, “the third quarter will not 
be as good as the second or first quat- 
ter. As we see it now, the current quar- 
ter is likely to show the lowest earnings 
for any quarter this year.” 

The industry confidently hopes for 
an upturn in orders primarily from the 
automobile and warehouse industries. 
A more remote possibility is the Gov- 
ernment’s proposal to keep the economy 
healthy, which thus far has materialized 
into the U.S.’s $385 million shipbuild- 
ing program. Steelmen’s optimism is 
based on a general belief that July will 
prove to be the poorest month of the 
year in steel, with orders starting to 
pick up later this month and accelerat- 
ing in September. 

But there were many other segments 
of the economy last month that re 
flected a far brighter future for the 
country. An analyst, looking at the 
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fORBES map, observed: “This map con- 
firms what I had thought; the bottom 
of the current recession has been 
passed. The strength it shows is not 
overwhelming, but it is persistent. Most 
of the weaknesses are due to very spe- 
cific local conditions, or to factors af- 
fecting a single industry.” 

There were still other indications that 
the U.S. had managed to sail over the 
recession rocks without springing any 
serious leaks. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem at month’s end reported a splurge 
in automobile sales that helped boost 
consumers “on-the-cuff” buying in June 
by $259 million over the May figures. 
The bulk of the increase came in the 
important instalment credit section of 
the consumer credit totals, which went 
up $178 million from the previous 
month. Many economists keep a par- 
ticularly close watch over instalment 
credit figures as an indicator of where 
the economy is going, inasmuch as they 
show how willing the nation is to com- 
mit itself to making payments in the 
future. 

Economists found still another hope- 
ful sign in manufacturers’ inventories. 
According to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, manufacturers hacked a good 
part of their inventories away again in 
June, cutting them below both May 
and June’s levels in 1953. Estimates 
placed manufacturers’ stocks at $44.7 
billion at the end of June, $1.6 billion 
under the May $1 level of this year. 
Significantly, the drop marked only the 
second time since the start of the Ko- 
rean conflict (June, 1950) that manu- 
facturers have been able to get stocks 
below the previous year’s levels; May 
was the first time. 

Used Cars Rolling. Still another group 
that managed to cut its inventories was 
the nation’s ubiquitous used car dealers, 
who had long been stalled in trying to 
get their stocks moving. Used car sales 
in June ran about 4% ahead of May, 
said the National Used Car Dealers As- 
sociation last month, and used car in- 
ventories on July 1 were 2.8% below 
those of a month before. The largest 
sales increase was recorded in the New 
England area (including the Middle 
Atlantic states) which jacked sales up 
15.1% over May. Inventories took a 
Pleasing ride in the other direction, 
dropping 20.8% from June 1 to July 1. 

Meanwhile, the nation’s construction 
crews, after eight years of record- 
wrecking performance, are still making 
the brick and mortar fly at a rate which 
seems certain to make 1954 another 
boom year in dwelling construction. 
For the first six months of the year, 
Government figures show that the total 
number of non-farm dwelling units 

(houses and apartments) started 
throughout the country came to 574,- 
800. The figures were only a few bricks 
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Wouldn’t you know it? The day 
of the big meeting and he didn’t 
hear the alarm. The neighborhood 
traffic kept him awake half the 
night. Then, on his way to work, 
a“‘cut-in” driver nicked his fender. 
Another delay. 


The fact is that even little things 
are beginning to get on Joe’s nerves. 
Bucking traffic . . . the city’s mid- 
summer heat... irritate him. So 
Joe’s work is slipping. And he isn’t 
a very pleasant fellow to be around. 
This doesn’t build up to the “one 
big, happy family” idea his employ- 
er likes to talk about. 

Industries that have settled in the 
“Union Pacific West” have found 
how important pleasant living conditions are in getting a good day’s 
output from workers . . . and in employee-management relationship. 





Sources of raw materials, power, light, and transportation are, as we 
all know, vital factors to be considered. But the human element is of 
equal importance, and in the eleven-state area served by our railroad, 
you'll find all the things which contribute to a happy, healthy life: 
good schools, hospitals, parks and playgrounds. 


Let us explain in detail the many advantages of locating in the West. 
Your inquiry will be treated as confidential. Ask any U. P. repre- 
sentative or write the Industrial Development Department, Room 
333, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 








Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 












below the total for the same period of 
a year ago. The builders’ strength is all 
the more notable because of a cutback 
in public housing, which has declined 
sharply in starts from its 1951 peak. 
Private starts, on the other hand, in the 
first half of 1954 amounted to 564,100, 
which was 11,000 starts greater than 
a year ago and the largest for any simi- 
lar period since record 1950. The gain 
appears to have been made primarily 
in the single family homes built for 
sale or rent—the so-called “speculative” 
type. 

Not doing quite as well are the na- 
tion’s wool manufacturers, who are still 
trying to fight their way out of the 
slump that has beset the industry. For 
the first five months of this year, sales 
of woven wool apparel fabrics were 
19% lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1953. The figures came from 
75 firms that produce about half of the 
woven wool apparel cloth made in this 
country. But, hopefully, the sales fig- 
ures, while below the first half of last 
year, were 54% higher than in the last 
five months of 1958. 

Hot & Cold. Across the nation, swel- 
tering citizens were having the time of 
their lives bargain-hunting for room 
coolers at discount houses. In the 
height of the hot season, overloaded 


ELDER STATESMAN BARUCH: 
he had two good 


dealers were peddling air conditioners 
at rock-bottom prices to clear out excess 
stocks accumulated during the mild 
early summer months. In Manhattan, 
one dealer slashed his price on a 
$339.50 list model to $139.50, planned 
similar reductions on his whole line. 
In the nation’s coal fields, mine op- 
erators were trying to figure out the 


words 


strange behavior of the United Mine 
Workers’ inscrutable John L. Lewis. 
Ever since last fall, John L. has 
dawdled about seeking a new contract. 
The operators would like to believe 
that this means Lewis will be content 
with his present two-year old contract, 
but no one would bet on what the un- 
predictable Lewis would do. 

Akron tiremakers have been getting 
hot around the ears over “bootlegging” 
of truck tires by salesmen who offer big 
fleet operators discounts up to 15%. 
Says one outraged tiremaker: “A 
vicious, vicious thing that we are all 
going to regret.” , 

Meanwhile, Washington was worry- 
ing mainly about money matters. The 
Small Business Administration, con- 
cerned about the relatively few small 
businessmen who are seeking its help, 
issued a booklet, Management Aids to 
Small Business aimed at helping it get 
loans from government agencies. 

But while SBA was seeking to make 
the government a bigger lender, Trea- 
sury Secretary George Humphrey was 
worrying about the necessity of its 
becoming a bigger borrower. Once 
again he asked the Senate Finance 
Committee to boost the present $275 
billion ceiling on the public debt by 
another $10 billion. 





General Mills’ 26th year of steady growth 


“General Mills has a rich history of service 
to the public. But we cannot and will not 
rest upon our past record. The future is 


our frontier. 


“Through research, we are creating the 
new products and processes upon which 
progress and employment depend. Through 
financial planning, we are laying the 
groundwork for future growth. Through 
a planned personnel program, we are de- 
veloping a sound management team for 


tomorrow’s operations.” 


PW. Reo 


President 


For an illustrated annual report of General Mills’ 
last fiscal year, write Public Relations Department, 


YEAR ENDING MAY 31 


TOTAL SALES 

EARNINGS 

DIVIDENDS 

EARNINGS REINVESTED 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 


EXPANSION 


| 
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| 
| 
NEW PRODUCTS | 
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| 
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General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


$487,587,179 
11,188,853 
6,709,116 
4,479,737 
120,646,000 


1 
| 
| 
| 1954 
| 
| 


1953 
$483,067,177 
11,468,171 
6,626,342 
4,841,829 
116,160,000 


New food processing plant in Toronto, Canada 


Betty Crocker Angel Food Cake Mix 
Sugar Jets 

New livestock and poultry feeds 
New chemical products 

Cel-O-Sorb Surgical Sponges 


, to employees | 
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How the sales dollar 
was divided iast year. 
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come harder to collect because many —_ance, you can guarantee a fund of ready 

customers are less interested in keeping _ cash to tide your business over such a 

their credit good with a business they _ crisis. Soon as you arrange this insur- - 
suspect will have to be sold. ance on your own life, you’re sure there 

will be money on hand to keep your 

business going—so it can continue to 

make a living for your family. 
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But expenses keep right on; money is 
‘ needed to pay wages and taxes and to 


ONE-MAN business doesn’t have to go _—dbuy merchandise. 


on the block when an owner dies. But As assets shrink and liabilities mount, 
many do, as you can see simply by scan- a business dies. 
ning the papers. 


If you would like more information 
about the’ value of Business Life insur- 
ance for your business, fill out and send 
- With Travelers Business Life insur- us the coupon below. 

Fact is: Only one out of every five one- 
man businesses survives the critical period 
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ES, THINGS ARE REALLY HUMMING in the 
busy-as-a-bee Southland these days, as the South 
continues to expand and to diversify its great new 
economic strength. 


Along the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System alone 
during the past ten years, well over 2,000 new factories 
and large distribution warehouses were established and 
954 major enlargements were made to existing plants. 


Today, the modern Southland is heading into an 
exciting new economic era. The great developments 
now taking place in Southern industry, agriculture 
and commerce foretell spectacular new opportunities 


ahead for all who . 


S OUTH E R N “Look Abas tack South!” 
RAILWAY SYSTEM % = iw 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. President 





The Southern Serves the South 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 










by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


ARE STOCKS “TOO HIGH”? 

With the Dow-Jones Industrial Averages constantly set- 
ting new highs since the 1929 crash, Wall Street abounds 
with Nervous Nellies anticipating another Black Tuesday, 
or at least a very gray Monday. Careful study by clear 
thinking, hard-headed analysts turns up only one apparent 
reason for this gnawing timidity—historical precedent. 
Twenty-five years ago when the Industrial Averages were 
in the high 800s there was a crash. Today they are in the 
high 300s; ipso facto, there will probably be another crash. 

What are the facts about today’s market high? Is it actu- 
ally high in relation to the economic factors which play a 
part in determining stock market values? A few statistical] 
comparisons with 1929 should soothe the handwringers, 
reassure the careful. The wide speculation of ’29 was re- 
flected in trading volume. With 950 million shares eligible 
for trading on the stock exchange then, in six months volume 
amounted to 340 million shares. Today with three times 
as many shares authorized for trading in the first six months 
of this year, only 285 million shares have changed hands. 
If trading volume is any criterion there is little relation be- 
tween now and then. 

Buying on margin? In 1929 stock loans to exchange mem- 
bers on collateral was almost at 10 per cent of the value 
of all stocks listed. Today it is less than 1 per cent. Then, 
margin requirements were 10 per cent; today 50 per cent. 

Earnings? According to an excellent study by the National 
Securities and Exchange Corporation, “At current levels, 
the investor is paying only about $12.55 for each $1.00 
of earings which may accrue on this Average in 1954. At 
the 1929 peak, he was paying $19.12—or about 52% more— 
for each $1.00 of earnings that was to be attained in that 
year. If he were paying today the same amount for earnings 
that he paid at the peak of 1929, the Industrial Average 
would be selling at 506 instead of 332.” 

Yields? “In 1929 for each $1,000 invested in the Indus- 
trial Average at the top price for that year an investor 
would have received a return of $33.45. For each $1,000 
invested at current prices, and presuming a continuation of 
present dividend rate you will receive a rate of $49.26.” 
But as has been pointed out by Forses and many others 
Previously, there are more basic reasons for anticipating, 
over the long run, higher market prices. There are 40 more 
million people in the United States today than there were 
in ‘29—almost 50 thousand new customers every week, The 
National Income in 1929 was approximately $87 billion— 
today approximately $300 billion. In 1929 personal savings 
totaled $3.7 billion, in 1954 $20 billion. 

Other “safety devices” existing now were unheard of 
then: Social Security, Unemployment Insurances, the 
S.E.C., Federal Bank Deposit Insurance, farm supports, 
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tremendous Federal, State and local government spending. 
And in 20 years the Census Bureau estimates there will be 
another 40 million Americans needing homes, schools, and 
all of the other requirements of a high standard of living. 

The only relationship to 1929 really lies in comparable 
figures for the Dow-Jones Averages. The economic founda- 
tion for the present “high” leads only to wonderment at 
this “high’s” lowness. No sensible investor reads into a 
bright present and the promise of a bright future any guar- 
antee that his particular holdings or the stock market in gen- 
eral will enjoy an uninterrupted rise or even hold, without 
occasional set-backs, at its present level. By the same token, 
only a professional, emotional pessimist can read into the 
present stock market a 1929 climate. 


ys 


INSURANCE INDUSTRY PROBLEM 

Through the years, the insurance industry has acquired 
the almost absolute confidence of the American people. As 
millions pay their premiums, they do so with the same 
sense of security that they have when depositing money in 
an insured bank. I do not suppose more than a very small 
percentage ever check on the charters and financial state- 
ments of the assorted companies that issue their policies 
for car, fire, theft, life, public liability, ete. But the shock- 
ing insurance scandals recently disclosed in Texas should 
be of grave concern to every insurance company in the land. 
The bankruptcy of some companies and the revelation of 
political shenanigans in the acquiring of charters by pro- 
moters with little capital should give the whole industry 
some cold shudders. 

Today, life insurance represents both savings and estate 
for most holders, and along with assorted other policies 
carried by the average citizen represents his main security 
prop. What if the Texas scandals should be followed by 
some others and even a small percentage of people holding 
policies sought their cash surrender value in the same sense 
as a “run” on a bank? 

Those with a memory can recall some of the reverbera- 
tions from the New York State insurance probe four 
decades ago. From the bumps and pitfalls of early insur- 
ance days there arose in most States extremely strict re- 
quirements, but obviously not in all States. As the trustee, 
in effect, of the financial security of most Americans, the 
industry has a responsibility it cannot dismiss in the Texas 
situation. Federal regulation, with some reason, vigorously 
prohibits anything resembling an insurance association that 
could possibly be in restraint of trade. So the problem of 
a cooperative answer, or the setting of standards, or the 
granting of membership only to sound companies, would 











seem to be illegal, and certainly Federal regulation in addi- 
tion to State regulation would not, I presume, be desired. 
But just as after the bank failures of 1933 Federal deposit 
insurance came into being, so too will come Federal regu- 
lation if the companies and the States can not safeguard 
the savings of their own people. Perhaps the insurance in- 
dustry might develop some form of insurance for itself 
similar to the ten thousand dollar Federal insurance on 
individual bank deposit. Surely, the industry has sufficient 
brains, and in this matter sufficient impetus, to seek and 
find some sort of solution. 
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. . » AND 3 INSURANCE EXPERIENCES 


Three personal insurance experiences in the last few 
weeks convey one major reason why the industry enjoys 
the confidence referred to above. 

Life Insurance: A number of insurance policies were 
carried on Dad’s life. Some sizable ones were payable to 
his business, others to his sons. Within a short period of 
his passing all those policies were paid promptly and 
with the same helpful attention as is displayed when poli- 
cies are being sold. The handling of these policies by all 
companies concerned and their agent was impressive. 

Marine Insurance: Last September some friends and I, 
ending a long trip to Labrador on a small pleasure boat, were 
caught off Nova Scotia with engine failure, followed some 
hours later by a hurricane. We were rescued by the Coast 
Guard, but the boat tore loose and was not found until 
two or three days later. It was towed to Boston considerably 
the worse for wear. The Insurance Company of North Amer- 
ica carried the policy and estimates for repairs ran into 
several thousand dollars. There were grounds for reasonable 
argument as to whether a number of things could be attrib- 
uted to the hurricane—extent of engine repairs,in view of 
their failure prior to the hurricane; the amount of refinish- 
ing that would normally have been done, versus the amount 
caused by the hurricane, etc. After extended but always 
pleasant three-way negotiations by the insurance company, 
the boat yard and myself, the differences were worked out 
and the work finally completed some months later. In every 
instance, the insurance company claims adjustor expressed 
as much concern as the owner that the right thing be done 
and done properly. It was to me an amazing attitude. Some- 
how I had expected to have to do “battle” over many rea- 
sonably disputable items. If the company would have me 
back as a marine risk, nothing would be more pleasing! 

Theft or loss of personal property: Surprisingly enough, 
the longest negotiations and biggest arguments came over 
a handful of personal property items missing from the boat 
by the time I returned to it some weeks after the hurricane. 
.They totaled less than $100 and I thought were covered 
by an extended coverage personal property policy placed 
through a long-time insurance broker friend. There did not 
seem much argument about a suit missing because that 
conceivably could have been blown overboard, but over 
an electric razor there was much debate. The claims have 
been entered; what will happen to them I do not know 
for sure. But somehow in these little things the experience 
was more along the lines of what one frequently hears 
about the difficulties of making claims on insurance policies. 

It is obvious that to safeguard the money all of us have 
invested in insurances, and to keep premiums at a reason- 
able rate, insurance companies must guard vigilantly against 





fraud. The agent and/or the claims adjustor carry the 
company’s reputation in their hands, By and large, these 
three experiences “collecting” on a variety of forms of 
insurances have been instructive and reassuring. 
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RECOGNITION NOT COSTLY 


Able managements recognize the importance of high 


wages in creating a happy and efficient worker force, 
Corporate heads have been quick to adopt costly equipment 
that will improve efficiency, cut man hours. Great attention 
is given in most concerns now to working conditions, ie 
lighting, pleasant decor, clean rest rooms, and trim exteriors. 
But it is surprising how little attention is paid by top 
executives to the value of individual recognition. Common 
sense and assorted high-priced psychologists tell, or suggest, 
the obvious—that all of us get a lift when our efforts draw 
some sort of commendation from “The Boss”. 

Thomas J. Watson, in building International Business 
Machines into the largest office equipment concern in the 
world, is a past-master in this very important, too often 
neglected area. Achievements by individual workers from 
the lowest scale to the highest receive prompt and personal 
salute from “T. J.” 

Such “little things” probably do more for employee esprit 
than many more costly efforts to improve efficiency and 
morale. To reap, recognize and reward. 
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SHARING THE WEALTH 


“Share the wealth” has been the standby slogan through 
the years of every two-penny demagogue who ever came 
down the pike. But it is most heartening to see the stock- 
holder-owned corporations of the country engaging in a 
very proper sharing of the wealth with their owners. During 
the first six months of this year nine of every ten companies 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange paid a dividend. 
The Exchange reports payments in the first six months 
reached a record high of $3 billion, 74% more than the first 
half of last year. One out of every three paid a higher 
dividend. In dollars, 104 utility companies achieved the 
biggest payout—over half-a-billion dollars. Forty-nine oil 
and natural gas companies paid out just under half-a-billion 
dollars in dividends, and 80 chemical companies distributed 
over $300,000,000. The greatest improvement was shown 
by 19 aircraft companies, with a 77.3% increase. 

For a variety of reasonable reasons, in postwar years the 
average pay-out on profits by most companies was niggard- 
ly. The need for capital and a tight equity market, plus 
uncertainty as to the economic outlook, made too many 
managements far too cautious in terms of dividends. 
Properly, when the going is tough the first group to feel 
the pinch is the share owners, because dividends, when 
earnings are down, are usually either down or out. A 
number of corporate managements, conversely, drag their 
feet in increasing dividends when earnings rise. 

There have been some recent spectacular examples that 
the uncomplaining stockholder is sympathetic in proxy 
battles to those who show an interest in having him share 
more substantially when the company he owns makes 
money. 1954’s first six months are a happy indication of 
greater recognition for those to whom a fair share of net 
earnings properly belong. 
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AIRLINES 








PASSENGERS APLENTY 


RAREFIED ATMOSPHERE 


Pinched by rates, bled by debts, airlines’ rev- 
enues are still soaring. But will big domestic 
trunk lines ever get off the ground financially? 


“AVIATION,” the industry's well-wishers 
periodically declare, “has come of age.” 
in Wall Street, where fine words and 
high hopes provide the bullish fra- 
ternity with their stock in trade, this 
fine promise still occasionally re-echoes 
in brokers’ bulletins. But after more 
than a quarter of a century of currency 
-the great period of airline growth— 
the phrase has long since worn thin. 
The airlines, once the darlings of Wall 
Street, are now among its most back- 
ward problem children. 

While the Great Bull Market of 1954 
has lifted authentic blue chips, and 
much else besides, to their highest 
levels since 1929, airline stocks have 
hedgehopped near their bottoms. Pan 
American, the world’s largest airline, 
whose stock sold as high as 29 back in 
1945, last month was bending low at 
14. American, the largest domestic 
operator, traded last month at 14% vs. 
19% in 1946. United, at 26, had dived 
from 62% in 1945. TWA, which in that 
same year hit a high at 71%, was trying 
to break 18. Only Eastern, at 28%, was 
as close as 10% to its historical high, 
and, of the others, only American was 
éven within shooting range of its top 
historical price. 

Yet for all the lack of enthusiasm 
Wall Street has shown for the airlines 


in its pricing of their equity issues, in , 


one respect at least the big domestic 
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trunk carriers have been flying high. 
Year after year, they have set new 
records in passenger mileage and in 
revenues, which last year hit a whop- 
ping $1,278,000,000 on a 16% increase. 
What is more, revenues are still climb- 
ing at a fast clip in the early months 
of this year (see box). 


Siow Start. Why, then, with business 
so good, are the airlines dragging their 
tails? The plain fact of the matter is 
that, fast as the airlines’ income has 
risen, their costs have risen even faster. 
Roughly half of airline income goes for 
wages, about which the companies can 


do relatively little. Gas and oil bills are 


also huge, taking from 13% to 15% of 
revenues. After paying for their over- 
head, there is very little left to pay for 
new equipment and to service past 
debts, not to speak of the new debts 
they must incur to buy new planes. 

Thus, since 1946 the operating ratios 
of the major U.S. airlines have averaged 
out at a burdensome 93%. This means 
that, of each dollar taken in at the 
ticket window, the airlines have had 
only 7c left over to finance their rapid 
growth and huge purchases of new 
equipment. 

It is very likely, from all indications, 
that the airlines will have even less left 
over after operating expenses this year. 
Probably no more than 4c of each dol- 
lar of revenues will show up as operat- 
ing profit, and far, far less of it will 
come down to net after huge accruals 
for depreciation. So far this year, the 
big domestic trunk airlines have, almost 
without exception, issued interim re- 
ports showing the same _ dismally 
monotonous pattern: soaring revenue, 
tumbling profits (see box). 

Ominous Omen. Ordinarily, no one ex- 
pects the airlines to do very well in the 
first half of the year. It is normal for 
many airlines not to show up in the 
black until the second quarter when 
rising seasonal traffic pulls them out of 
a red-lined first quarter. Thus second- 
quarter results are Wall Street’s yard- 
stick for estimating how the airlines 
will show up for the year. 

This year, even though the airlines 
are generally showing a profit after five 
or six months, their reports are a bitter 
blow to airline followers in the Canyon. 
Far more important than the actual 
profit figures are the bad year-to-year 
comparisons. Except for Braniff, which 
started from a desperately low base, all 
the big trunk airlines are lagging be- 
hind a year ago in net earnings. What 
is worse, the returns give strong con- 
firmation of the growing suspicion that 
the higher airline revenues climb, the 
rarer the atmosphere becomes for in- 
vestors. 





AIRLINES’ FLIGHT PATTERN. 








So far this REVENUES have ..» but PROFITS 
year... SOARED ... have TUMBLED 
American (6 mo.). $111,236,667 UP 12.5% $5,014,085 DOWN 24.4% 
United (6 mo.)... 87,309,066 UP 5.1 2,473,066 DOWN 39.2 
TWA (6 mo.).... 93,343,000 UP 3.6 1,945,000 DOWN 34.9 
Eastern (5 mo.). . . 73,838,000 UP 13.4 9,796,000 DOWN 12.4 
Northwest (6 mo.) 28,566,131 DOWN 1.9 337,878 (deficit)* 
Delta-C&S (5 mo.) 22,169,000 UP 49.4 1,474,000 DOWN 22.8 
National (5 mo.). . 19,946,000 UP 17.8 2,701,000 DOWN 14.4 
Braniff (6 mo.)... 21,441,188 UP 12.1 795,871 UP 211.0 
Capital (6 mo.)... 22,089,719 UP Oo 88,875 DOWN 94.1 


* Compares with $302,535 profit in first 6 months, 1953. 
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Tight Pinch. This lesson has not been 
lost on the men who manage the air- 
lines for their owners. Probably no one 
sees it more clearly than United Air- 
lines’ Chairman William A. Patterson, 
whose financial acuity has won him the 
title “the little banker of the airlines.” 

At a stockholders’ meeting recently, 
a shareholder got up to ask a question 
that Patterson himself had long been 
asking: “Why don’t airlines’ stocks sell 
higher?” Unlike many airlines brass 
with fences to keep mended in Wash- 
ington, Patterson pulled no punches in 
his answer: CAA-regulated fares, which 
have remained virtually unchanged for 
a decade. Airline tickets, he noted, are 
still priced on a base of 6.lc a mile 
for first-class service, 4c to 4.5c for 
coach travel. “The overall philosophy 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board,” said 
he, “has been such that [investors] can- 
not look on this industry as one having 
the required degree of overall stability.” 

Rates, however, are only one side of 
the airlines’ problem. The other side is 
the high—and increasing—cost of doing 
business. 

One spur is that, unless they con- 
tinually increase their volume of ticket 
sales, airlines do not have a prayer of 
staying in the black. But constantly 
keeping ahead in passenger-mileage 
leads into a vicious circle. In 1948, vir- 
tually all airline passenger income came 
from first-class travelers; today, nearly 
50% comes from tourist flights. 

At first, cut-rate aircoach volume 
seemed an unqualified blessing; every 
available seat on such flights was usu- 
ally filled. But today the industry is 
sharply divided as to whether it is 
not a curse instead. Largely due to the 
rise of aircoach volume, seasonal swings 
in traffic are becoming increasingly 
more severe. This means that the air- 
lines must have the expensive equip- 
ment available to handle peak loads, 
some of which will be surplus for many 
months of the year. 

Empty Seats. The airlines express ef- 
ficiency in terms of “load factor,” the 
percentage of theoretically available 
seats actually filled. Normally the air- 
lines regard a 65% load factor as the 
ideal one. At that level of operations 
they have enough excess capacity to 
take care of peak loads and the rapid 
increase in volume. Below it, they are 
flying their equipment at a less than 
satisfactory operating profit. 

This year, only American among the 
big airlines has been able to keep its 
planes loaded to this desirable level; 
most of the others saw their load fac- 
tors slip alarmingly in the year’s first 
five months. 

Beyond a certain point, it is doubt- 
ful if there is much the airlines can do 
about getting more financial mileage 

out of their planes. United’s Patterson, 








BOEING 707 JET AIRLINER PROTOTYPE: the price of modernity is high 


however, is not planning to miss a trick 
in making use of what chances for cost- 
cutting remain. He has recently insti- 
tuted a five-year, $18 million cost-con- 
trol program, with headquarters in 
Denver, where a payload control center 
wholesales airlines space to cities where 
it is needed. United is also experiment- 
ing with the use of air docks instead of 
mobile loading ramps at terminals. 

Debt Drag. But the airlines’ most 
serious worry is how to get the money 
to finance their huge purchases of new 
equipment. Eastern is in the midst of a 
$140 million fleet replacement program, 
which began last November when the 
first of a fleet of 16 88-passenger Super- 
Constellations was delivered. American, 
which since 1946 has spent $183.6 mil- 
lion for capital equipment, is embarked 
on a similar program and other airlines 
are buying new planes to the limit of 
their capacity. 

The trouble is compounded by the 
fact that not only are the new planes 
more expensive (a DC-7 costs $1.7 mil- 
lion vs. $1.1 million for 1951’s DC-6B), 
but being larger they are harder to keep 
filled. What is still worse, they will, if 
past experience is any guide, be obso- 
lete even before they can be paid for. 
Yet no airline can afford to coast along 
in old equipment; if it did, competitors 
would snatch its customers away. 

Because of this obsolescence factor, 
the airlines depreciate their planes in 
five to seven years. This puts an ex- 
treme pinch on working capital, a pinch 
that United and TWA are feeling pain- 
fully. To relieve it, United is planning 
a $20 million debenture issue. 

The huge drain on earnings of de- 
preciation accruals may ease up next 
year, when equipment acquisitions be- 
gin to taper off. But for the moment, 
it is very serious. American, for ex- 
ample, increased its depreciation accru- 
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als 50% in the first quarter, and other 
airlines have undertaken similar hikes. 
The result has been to put sharply in- 
creased pressure on operating margins. 

These huge outlays for aircraft 
(about 50% of the airlines’ total asséts 
of $1.1 billion are accounted for by 
such equipment), and the cost of de- 
preciating them, have not endeared the 
airlines to investors, who like solid 
black in the profit column. 

Depreciation accruals, however, have 
obscured important understated real 
operating earnings. Actually, the air- 
lines have been diverting most of their 
15% to 20% of actual “cash flow” to 
capital expenditures. Thus last year, 
American had a cash flow per share of 
$4.74 vs. only $1.85 reported net earn- 
ings. Eastern reported only $3.48 of a 
$10.45 cash flow. TWA, whose cash 
flow was $8.58, reported only $1.52, 
and United showed up with $3.29 net 
per share vs. $10.31 cash flow. 

Payout Problem. This steady drain 
leaves the airlines in a peculiar dilemma 
regarding dividends. On the one hand, 
they really cannot afford to pay them. 
United, for example, paid out 46% of 
earnings—well above average for the 
industry. This, however, was only 11% 
of its capital expenditures. On the other 
hand, the airlines cannot afford not to 
pay dividends, since they broaden the 
market for future financing. Result: 
only slim percentages of earnings ever 
reach the investor. 

Will the airlines ever be able to get 
off the ground financially? A lot will 
depend on whether the CAB will a. ¥ 
them rates proportionate to their costs 
of operations. So far, however, there 
is little grounds for hope of improve 
ment in this direction. Just last month, 
the CAB turned down a request from 
the airlines for new discussions of the 


rate structure. 
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WINDMILL WONDER 


Thanks to helicopters and electronics, Bell 


Aircraft is flying high. But can it overcome the 
planemakers’ traditional boom-or-bust cycle? 


In a streamlined office at Niagara Falls 
(N.Y.) Airport stands an awkward- 
looking Korean A-frame, its rough 
wood construction and rope lashings 
clashing sharply with the modernistic 
surroundings. Basically a carrying de- 
vice, the 2,000-year-old A-frame en- 
abled Korean and Chinese coolies to 
transport staggering loads (including 
drums of oil) on their backs for thou- 
sands of miles to supply the Red 
armies; UN troops nicknamed it “the 
secret weapon of North Korea.” 

Its fascination for Lawrence Dale 
(“Larry”) Bell, 60, is two-fold: the A- 
frame is one of mankind’s oldest forms 
of transportation, an art at which Bell 
has pioneered in all his life. But its 
biggest fascination to him is its func- 
tion. The A-frame permits a user to 
carry enormous weight because it cen- 
ters the load on his own center of grav- 
ity. As the U.S.’s oldest aircraft builder, 
Larry Bell has been worrying the prob- 
lem of getting the most efficient balance 
in his planes ever since the days when 
aircraft builders were listed under 
“amusements,” 

Bell has also managed to strike a 
nice balance between growth and prof- 
its in his company’s financial affairs as 
well. With $58.6 million total assets, 
Bell Aircraft Corporation not only holds 
as many “firsts” as any other USS. 
planemaker in design and production, 
but, even more important to investors, 
it has admirably negotiated the insta- 
bility of the boom-or-bust aircraft in- 
dustry. Last month, Bell stockholders 
had more good news of their company’s 
progress: its sales for the first six 
months of 1954 were a high-flying 
$98.5 million, up 24.8%. Net profit 
swooshed up to $3.4 million ($3.57 
per share), a postwar high. This new 
altitude came on top of a similar climb 
last year, when Bell’s sales reached 
$145.9 million, up 18.5%, and net 
soared 13.9% to $3.5 million ($3.92 a 
share). This year, Larry Bell confi- 
dently expects sales to hit $175 million, 
the highest since the war years. 

Bullets, Not Birds. But even more 
striking than its present earnings is 
Bell Aircraft’s research, dedicated to 
blazing new trails in today’s military 
science and to opening up new mar- 
kets for civilian products tomorrow. 
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to produce new designs for helicopters, 
guided missiles, rocket engines, servo- 
mechanisms and supersonic aircraft: 
“anything that can fly, with or without 
wings.” 

One such piece of Bell research paid 
off spectacularly near the end of last 
year. In the clear blue sky over Ed- 
wards Air Force Base (Calif.), high 
above famed Muroc Dry Lake, a spe- 
cially-modified B-29 released from its 
bomb bay Bell's latest contribution to 
air progress, its X-1A test plane. A re- 
search craft that looks more like a bul- 
let than the bird early airmen tried to 
emulate, the needle-nosed X-1A is pow- 
ered by a Reaction Motors rocket that 
develops 6,000 pounds of thrust. With 
the Air Force's Major Charles E. 
(Chuck) Yeager at the controls, the 
X-1A rocketed across the sky at a fan- 
tastic 1,650 miles an hour, two and a 
half times the speed of sound, the fast- 
est any man or plane had ever moved. 

This year Bell may break that record 
with a still more advanced experi- 
mental craft, its new X-2. Kept under 
tight wraps, the Air Force has released 
only three facts about the X-2: that it 
is rocket powered, has swept wings, 
and has a skin of stainless steel. But 
the plane’s tough exterior gave other 
airmen an eyepopping tip-off on how 
fast the X-2 is expected to fly. If the 
aluminum used in the exterior of the 
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record-breaking X-1A will not stand 
under the tremendous heat generated 
by the X-2 in its passage through the 
air, the X-2 apparently is being readied 
to fly far, far faster. 

Wall Streeters, however, are at least 
as much impressed by the fact that, of 
the five “X-plane” contracts awarded 
by the Air Force, three have gone to 
Bell. (The other two have been divided 
between Douglas, for the X-8, and 
Northrup, for the X-4.) This testi- 
monial to Bell’s engineering ingenuity 
is backed up by its radical X-5. After 
three years of brain-busting work, Bell 
engineers designed a mechanism that 
enables the X-5 to change its wing- 
sweep while it is in flight, at the same 
time compensating for the resultant 
shift in its all-important center of grav- 
ity, a matter of life or death. The X-5’s 
variable sweep-back reduces compres- 
sibility at sonic speeds, also provides 
engineers with tremendously important 
flight data on wing positioning. It has 
been hailed as the most valuable re- 
search plane in the world. 

Bell is also neck-deep in work on 
guided missiles, in which its most im- 
portant project is developing a pilotless 
bomber, the XB-68, fondly dubbed 
“The Rascal.” Data on the Rascal is 
so jealously guarded by the Air Force 
that even its shape has not yet been 
described in print, and mere mentions 
of it are frowned on. As if this were 
not enough, Bell also holds contracts for 
rockets, servomechanisms, rocket mo- 
tors, electronic devices, in addition to 
the engine nacelles it makes fcr Boeing 
and Consolidated (for B-52s, B-47s and 
B-36s) and the motors it produces for 
the “Nike,” the spectacularly intelligent 
guided missile that can track down en- 
emy planes and blast them out of the 
air. Bell also makes motors for two 
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other still-secret guided missiles, and 
is one of just three firms in the U.S. 
that produces complete guided missiles 
including the missile itself, the guid- 
ance system and the power plant. 

Birds and Whirlybirds. Despite Bell’s 
heavy emphasis on war birds, however, 
Bell in addition is the largest U.S. man- 
ufacturer of a product which also has 
an enormous potential in peace: the 
helicopter, whose ability to take off or 
land on a dime se dramatically proved 
its wonderful versatility and usefulness 
in the front lines of Korea. 

Bell’s preeminent place in helicopters 
is all the more surprising because the 
pioneering work in the field was done 
not by it, but by Sikorsky, now a divi- 
sion of United Aircraft. But despite Si- 
korsky’s headstart, it was Bell egg-beat- 
ers which were responsible for evacuat- 
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59 AIRACOMET : 
The secret of success . . . 


ing more than 85% of the 20,000 
wounded men carried from the lines by 
rotary-wing aircraft. While death-deal- 
ing missiles are being produced a few 
feet from his office, Larry Bell’s face 
lights up as he recalls that Bell heli- 
copters in Korea were able to transport 
wounded GIs to hospitals in less time 
than an ambulance in many a big city. 
These days, the Navy is a big buyer 
of another Bell helicopter, its HSL-1. 
The first anti-submarine helicopter, it 
was developed, and is now being pro- 
duced, at Bell’s Fort Worth (Tex.) 
plant. Notable as Bell’s first venture 
into dual-rotor craft, it features fold- 
back rotor blades for at-sea stowage. 
So far, helicopters have starred 
mainly in military operations. But Bell 
believes that the versatile whirlybird is 
destined for even wider use in civilian 
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life. Oil companies are using them to 
search for oil; a telephone company 
used one to beat the ice from its frozen 
wires; utilities patrol high-tension pow- 
erlines, using helicopters, in a fraction 
of the time and at a fraction of the 
cost required by ground inspection. 

Their use for peacetime purposes has 
already spread far across the globe: 

® In Argentina, 10 Bell helicopters 
dusted and killed 98% of a_ locust 
plague, saving hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of crops. Time: six hours. 

® In Chicago, in the first big com- 
mercial helicopter operation, Bell whir- 
lybirds hauled airmail between Midway 
Airport, the roof of the main post office 
building and 55 suburban communities 
in the Greater Chicago area. Time: 
speeded up from six to 36 hours. 

From the Ground Up. Bell’s big re- 
search program, its search for diversifi- 
cation, its hard-driving promotion of 
helicopters, all owe in large part to the 
imagination and daring of Larry Bel 
himself. He got the aviation bug early 
in his youth from his brother, Grover E. 
Bell, one of the country’s first fliers. It 
was not until 1910, seven years after 
the Wright brothers made their historic 
flight at Kitty Hawk, that young Larry 
Bell saw his first plane. Two years later, 
he was a mechanic for his brother and 
Lincoln Beachy. A year later, Pancho 
Villa decided that his forces needed 4 
bomber. Bell helped fit out a Martin 
exhibition plane, loaded with gas pipes 
containing dynamite as bombs for the 
revolutionists. 

In 1913 Grover Bell was killed in an 
airplane accident. Larry Bell promptly 
quit aviation, only to go to work a short 
time later for Pioneer Planemaker 
Glenn L. Martin. Working his way up 
to superintendent of the Martin plant, 
Bell himself hired one of the first 
trained aeronautical engineers in 
industry, MIT-graduate Donald W. 
Douglas, who later founded Douglas 
Aircraft. 

When Martin merged with Wright 
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in 1917, Douglas entered the Army. 
Martin and Bell began all over again 
in a new plant in Cleveland. Eleven 
years later, Bell left to join Major Reu- 
ben Fleet’s Consolidated Aircraft Corp. 
at Buffalo. When Consolidated moved 
to San Diego seven years later, Bell 
noted that it was leaving a trained 
labor force, decided to organize his own 
company. Into the venture with him 
went two of his key associates at Con- 
solidated, Ray P. Whitman, now first 
vice president of Bell, and Robert J. 
Woods, who had designed the famed 
YP-25, then the nation’s fastest mili- 
tary plane. 

Bell Aircraft, in its early days, faced 
some rough flying. Many a Buffalo citi- 
zen still remembers Bell’s efforts to 
peddle stock in the new company. After 
raising nearly $100,000 of the $150,000 
needed to get Bell Aircraft airborne, 
they seemed to have exhausted the 
local resources. But by a concerted 
ringing of doorbells, Bell finally man- 
aged to secure the remaining $50,000 
and Bell Aircraft started business. 

Hard Times. Bell’s first contract came 
from his old employer, who wanted 
Allison engines installed in Consoli- 
dated A-11 planes, to which was added 
a sub-contract for outboard wings for 
the PBY-1. But while Bell’s force 
was grasping for contracts with one 
hand, its other hand was flying over 
the drawing board to design the Bell 
Airacuda, a twin-engined, multi-placed 
fighter with pusher-type engines, and 
armed with two flexible 37-millimeter 
cannons. The Airacuda was revolution- 
ary, but ahead of its time. Although the 
Army admired the Airacuda, it did not 
buy it, and by the end of 1937, Bell 
rang up a dismal $1.7 million sales 
compared with Martin’s $7.8 million 
gross, Lockheed’s $5.2 million. 

Undeterred, the next year Bell 
brought out an equally radical plane, 
the P-39 Airacobra. The only single- 
engined plane at the time to carry a 
37-millimeter cannon, it was a happy 
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blend of Bell’s daring and Wood's 
imagination, combining such innova- 
tions as a tricycle landing gear for more 
safety and ease of handling, a bubble 
canopy for greater visibility, an engine 
placed behind the cockpit coupled to 
the propeller by an extension drive 
shaft more than nine feet long, and a 
cannon, which fired through a hollow 
propeller hub. 

Hell's Angels. The Airacobra was a 
natural in wartime 1940 and France 
signed a contract for 200 Airacobras, 
Bell’s first important order. Two months 
later, after Dunkirk, it cancelled, but 
Britain took over the order and almost 
immediately increased it to 810 planes. 
Shortly afterwards, in competition with 
Curtiss’ sleek P-40 and Lockheed’s 
spectacular, twin-boomed P-38, Cell 
snagged an order for 723 Airacobras 
from the Army. 

Like the other planemakers in war- 
time, Bell’s plant mushroomed out in 
all directions, and by 1944 Bell was 
employing more than 50,000 workers 
in five plants. One was the Govern- 
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ment’s B-29 plant at Marietta (Ga.), 
where Bell turned out 663 B-29 Super- 
fortresses. Bell’s other production lines 
hatched 15,000 fighter planes, includ- 
ing the Airacobra, its successor, the 
P-63 Kingcobra, and the RF-63 ar- 
mored plane used by the Army Air 
Force to train aerial gunners. With 
metal in short supply, Bell engineers 
hammered out the nation’s first lami- 
nated-wood fighter, the XF-77. (By the 
time it was finished, wood also was in 
short supply). 

With the war at its height, the Air 
Force handed Bell another job—one so 
secret that even the Air Force inspec- 
tors at its plant were kept in the dark: 
building the U.S.’s first jet-propelled 
fighter, the XF-59 Aircomet. Trans- 
ported to Edwards Air Force Base for 
testing with a fake propeller on its nose, 
the propellerless XF-59’s first test flight 
caused people to call the field and re- 
port a plane in dire trouble, with its 
propeller gone. 

Meanwhile, Bell had picked up an- 
other job for the Air Force: producing 
the first plane capable of piercing the 
sonic barrier (i.e., exceed the speed of 
sound). Douglas had already refused 
the contract, but Bell agreed to try. 
Three years later, Bell’s experimental 
X-1 plane, piloted by Major Chuck 
Yeager, cracked the sound barrier for 
the first time in history. For this tri- 
umph, Yeager and Bell in 1948 were 
awarded the Collier Trophy, the na- 
tion’s top aeronautical award. 

Peace & Problems. But with the war 
over, Bell’s payroll plummeted to 1,700, 
and within a matter of days, its com- 
panys backlog collapsed from $500 
million to $5 million. Sales which had 
hit $317.4 million in 1944, fell to $11.5 
million in 1946. In the years that fol- 
lowed, the entire aircraft industry 
found itself with a smoking. engine and 
no parachute. Boeing, whose sales had 
topped $600 million in 1944, did only 
$16.1 million in 1946. Douglas’ sales 
collapsed from $1,061.4 million to 






$128.4 million mn 1947. By 1949, 33 of 
the 82 wartime airframe manufacturers, 
40% of the field, went out of business. 

Some, like Ryan Aeronautical, filled 
out their empty production lines by 
manufacturing coffins, and Grumman 
started building canoes. Bell itself be- 
gan making a gasoline-powered wheel- 
barrow. Like most such experiments, 
Bell’s did not pan out. Finally, con- 
vinced that it could never make wheel- 
barrows at a profit, in 1949 Bell sold 
out the line. 

By 1947, Wall Street had turned a 
beady eye on Bell, let its stock drift 
down to range between 9% and 5% for 
the year. With an eye on the company’s 
solid $19.66 book value per share, a 
syndicate according to a Bell spokes- 
man attempted to move in and liq- 
uidate the company. Larry Bell, in no 
mood to be put out of business, won 
one round, but it was obvious that de- 
feat loomed the following year. So 
Bell called on his friend John E. Bier- 
wirth, of the New York Trust Com- 
pany (now President of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp.). Bierwirth per- 
suaded Equity Corp., an investment 
trust, to buy up 49.7% control of Bell’s 
outstanding stock. Last month, Equity 
increased its holding to 63%. 

From its unhappy postwar experi- 
ence, Bell learned its one vital lesson: 
that if it were to keep going, it would 
have to diversify. Or, as Larry Bell puts 
it, “You can’t fiddle on one string.” 

Rather than strike out into wholly 
new fields, Bell set out to acquire, by 
purchase or merger, sound, stable com- 
panies with profitable businesses. One 
such opportunity came late in 1948 
when Bell picked up the W. J. Schoen- 
berger Company, now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary, which made valves and fit- 
tings for the gas appliance industry. 
Schoenberger, which still has substan- 
tially the same management today as 
formerly, operates on a_ profit-sharing 
basis, and has done, according to Larry 
Bell, “remarkably well.” A year later, 
the Bell Aircraft Supply Corp. was 
formed to service commercial helicopter 
customers and to operate helicopters on 
contract. 

Bell’s interest in helicopters also put 
the company into another sideline: in- 
surance. Few established insurance 
companies, Larry Bell found, would 
take the risk of covering helicopters, a 
timid policy that hurt Bell’s commercial 
helicopter sales. So in 1950, Bell set 
up the Erie Insurance Co., primarily 
to furnish “hull” insurance on whirly- 
birds. Now that other insurance compa- 
nies have confidence in helicopters’ 
ability to stay in the air, Bell plans to 
back out of the insurance business. 

Bell’s latest diversification move, and 
probably just about its last, was acqui- 
sition this year of American Wheel- 
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STEADY GROWTH: Although Bell's earnings have dived and climbed like a P-39 
in a dogfight, since the war Bell’s equity has risen as steadily as one of its own 
helicopters. Unlike most other planemakers, Bell kept paying regular dividends 
in the lean postwar days, has steadily boosted them since 1950. 


ebrator & Equipment Corp. (industrial 
cleaning wheels), through a stock ex- 
change with the Equity Corp. For the 
future, says Larry Bell’s right-hand 
man, Assistant General Manager Leston 
P. Faneuf, “Our diversification will be 
limited to companies that can supple- 
ment our engineering force.” 

Futures. Bell believes his company is 
getting a liberal education from its 
elaborate military research work for fu- 
ture civilian markets. Its rocket produc- 
tion and guided missile research, Larry 
Bell points out, involves almost every 
engineering science known to man. 
“We are today,” says Faneuf, “as much 
an electronics company as we are an 
aircraft firm.” 

Bell believes that in servomecha- 
nisms alone (used in guided missiles) , 
he has his foot in the door of the com- 
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ing age of automation. To make sure 
it does not overlook any other such 
bets, Bell recently organized a special 
department with the sole job of adapt- 
ing the results of military research to 
civilian markets. Plane production, 
however, is an unknown factor for the 
future. At present, Bell is not produc- 
ing any complete planes, except heli- 
copters. When it will get back into this 
line depends on the success of new 
planes now in design and development 
stages. Meanwhile, Bell’s business in 
component parts is running to a respec- 
table $4 million a month. 

One aircraft for which Bell has high 
hopes is its radical new XV-3 converti- 
plane, a craft which goes straight up 
and down like a helicopter, but levels 
off and flies straight ahead like a con- 
ventional plane in level flight. 

Larry Bell himself believes that cross- 
country transportation in the future will 
be dominated by convertiplanes, rather 
than by jets. “If the convertiplane gets 
developed,” he says, “and does what I 
think it can do, I can’t see any reason 
for jet transportation, with a few excep- 
tions.” He reasons that, since jet ail- 
craft require long runways, airports 
capable of handling them must be lo- 
cated too far from most city centers for 
convenience. As a result, jet plane pas- 
sengers would be spending more time 
travelling from airport to city than from 
airport to airport. 

Helicopters Look Up. But even if Bell 
is wrong, Bell Aircraft still stands to 
cash in handsomely. Those distant air- 
ports will need helicopters to transport 
passengers to the city without a great 
loss of time, and Bell would undoubt- 
edly build most of them. 

Bell, unlike pioneer Igor Sikorsky, 
did not roll out its first helicopter until 
1942. It has taken over the lead by 
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coming up from behind. When it 
sought a civilian market for its heli- 
copters after the war, it had trouble 
finding one, and lost $7 million in the 
attempt. Korea, however, enabled Bell 
to overcome Sikorsky’s lead, and Bell’s 
helicopter business is now booming. 

Unlike the popular science maga- 
zines, Larry Bell does not believe that 
the helicopter will ever displace the 
family car in America’s garages. But 
the helicopter has already established 
a secure position in industry. In the 
first quarter of 1954, Bell sold a record- 
breaking 41 commercial Model 47G 
helicopters, vs. 47 commercial craft in 
all of 1953. This year’s helicopter sales 
may easily top 100 and Bell has a back- 
log of roughly $200 million in orders. 

Props & Payouts. But more impor- 
tant than helicopters soaring prospects 
is the question: will they pay off in sta- 
bility of earnings for Bell and in divi- 
dends for stockholders? Larry Bell be- 
lieves that, with Bell’s now widely di- 
versified business, he can maintain con- 
servative payouts to his stockholders in 
good years and bad. 

Actually, even in the perilous post- 
war years, Bell managed to keep up 
uninterrupted dividend payments while 
many another planemaker was forced 
to pass stockholders by. From the 46c 
a share paid in 1945, Bell’s payout ac- 
tually rose to 50c the following year, a 
level it maintained until 1950 despite 
operating deficits of $660,000 in 1946, 
$1.1 million in 1947 and $350,000 in 
1948. This, moreover, was in a period 
when mighty Lockheed skipped divi- 
dends (in 1947). Republic omitted div- 
idends from 1947 until 1950, and Mar- 
tin, which stopped its payouts in 1948, 
has not yet resumed them. Against the 
general trend, Bell has never handed 
stockholders any such setbacks, and has 
been able to raise its dividend to 88c in 
1950, and to $2 last year. 

The Bell Tolls. With all its activities, 
Bell is also poking a restless finger into 
atomic energy, and is keeping up its 
research tradition with copious paper- 
work on interplanetary flight. Says one 
Bell scientist: “The aircraft industry is 
potentially capable of putting a remote- 
ly-controlled, rocket-powered satellite 
into space in less than ten years.” 

Meanwhile, Larry Bell intends to let 

is own engine idle. In Korea last year, 
he observed the youth of the airmen 
and Gis and saw their new equipment. 
Said he: “This is where I came in.” He 
now plans to gradually taper down to 
only 2 few hours a day at the office, 
serve mainly as a consultant to Bell 
Aircrait. “I think a man 60,” he said 
last month, “can do in two hours all 
he’s capable of doing.” But other plane- 
builders who know him well say that 


they will have to see Larry Bell resting 


before they believe it. 
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NATIONAL’S CASH 


As the world’s largest cash register maker, 
National rings up perennial profits, but 
never forgets to take care of its future 


As President of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Co., third largest U.S. office ma- 
chine maker, Stanley Charles (“Chick” ) 
Allyn, 62, sells more cash registers than 
anyone else in the world. He quite lit- 
erally has his hand in almost every- 
body’s till: by supplying cash drawers 
and keyboards that ring up every cur- 
rency from Thai bahts to Japanese yen, 
National Cash has registered a highly 
comfortable 56% sales gain since 1949. 
But this kind of growth comes as no 
surprise to Allyn, who has been confi- 
dent of National Cash’s rising fortunes 
ever since he joined it in 1913. By do- 
ing so, he ignored the advice of friends 
who warned: “Everybody that wants a 
cash register has already got one. That 
company has no future at all.” 

Register Research. National Cash, 
which first set up shop 70 years ago, 
with a payroll of 18 people in a 40-by- 
80 foot shed, has managed to carve out 
a future for itself nevertheless. Largely 
it has been through an unswerving ded- 
ication to developing new products. 
Like its first cash register, “Ritty’s In- 
corruptible Cashier,” each of National 
Cash’s succeeding models have been 
made obsolete by new improvements 
almost as soon as it was wheeled away 
from the designer’s workbench. This at- 
tention to product betterment is by no 
means over. Currently, says Allyn, one 
out of every 12 National Cash em- 
ployees is engaged in product develop- 
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ment work. Their work plays a large 
part in National Cash’s sales picture. 
New cash register models introduced 
since 1950 accounted for about 30% of 
1952 sales and almost 45% of last year’s. 
Last month, National Cash produced 
one more link in its long chain of new 
ideas. Bursting with pride in its own 
ingenuity, it unveiled an advanced type 
of register that not only tots up what 
a customer owes, but also computes 
how much change he should get back. 
Since the new machine makes unneces- 
sary the frenzied and often erroneous 
mental gyrations which ensue when a 
buyer whips out a $20 bill to pay for 
$6.37 worth of groceries, Allyn sees a 
great future for it in supermarkets and 
department stores. “This new machine,” 
says he, “is a dilly. It protects both the 
merchant and the customer, helps break 
up bottlenecks at check-out counters, 
and saves both time and money.” 
Accounting Key. Not all of National 
Cash’s inventive talents are lavished on 
the cash registers, however, although 
last year it rang up about 50% of the 
company’s sales. Thirty years ago, Na- 
tional Cash branched out into account- 
ing and bookkeeping machines, which 
last year contributed 40% of its gross. 
Because accounting machines do pay 
for themselves, they are the fastest- 
growing segment of National Cash’s 
business. In terms of dollar volume, 
Allyn thinks they will one day outstrip 
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NATIONAL CASH ASSEMBLY LINE: 


A market in every country, a hand in every till 


the cash register. In similar fashion, 
sales of “higher types” of cash registers, 
which also perform important record- 
keeping functions, are outstripping 
those of simpler types. 

Demand for ordinary registers today 
is mostly of the replacement variety. 
Nevertheless, the less “intelligent,” sim- 
ple cash-drawer and bell register still 
accounts for a good percentage of Na- 
tional Cash’s gross. Largely because of 
this, National Cash’s sales have been 
expanding at a slower rate than those of 
International Business Machines, Rem- 
ington-Rand and Burroughs. National 
Cash competes directly with Reming- 
ton-Rand and Burroughs in the ac- 
counting machine field, but only indi- 
rectly with IBM. 

Profits Picture. In the vital matter of 
pretax profit margins, however (see 
box), National shows a comfortable 
13.5%. Yet like IBM, Rem-Rand and 


Burroughs, National Cash’s pretax 
profit margins have declined each year 
since 1951. Allyn, whose suite in Man- 
hattan’s Waldorf Towers is two floors 
above that of Remington-Rand board 
chairman Douglas MacArthur, ascribes 
the downtrend less to sharper competi- 
tive pressure than to rising labor costs. 
He also notes that relatively low-mar- 
gined defense billings, which climbed 
from 2% to 11% of National Cash’s sales 
last year, have brought down his com- 
pany’s average. This year, defense sales 
are on the wane. Allyn is not sorry; 
commercial billings have more than 
made up for the decline. 

At Home & Abroad. Allyn also points 
out that his profit margin could have 
been boosted by drawing more heavily 
on the earnings of National Cash’s 
foreign subsidiaries, which last year 
brought in almost 35% of sales. These 
have been thriving—so much so, in fact, 


that Allyn’s two biggest overseas op- 
erations, in Dundee, Scotland ani 
Augsburg, Germany, have trebled thei 
floor space since 1946. But rather tha 
have them remit more cash, Allyn ha 
preferred that his overseas plants grow 
out of earnings. 

Allyn is sure that plenty of growth 
lies ahead for National Cash at home 
as well. And to prove it, he points to 
his brisk-moving line of accounting 
machines, plus a new series of elec- 
tronic machines which he expects to 
be in production “within 15 months. 
Apparently investors agree. On the 
New York Stock Exchange last month, 
National Cash common stock was sel 
ing 35% above its 1953 high, while 
Burroughs’ was only 15% above its ‘53 
top, Remington Rand 2% below. Part 
of the reason: a tidy $2.59 net profit 
per share in National Cash’s first six 
months. 
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NATIONAL CASH AND ITS COMPETITION* 
WHO’S WHO’S—AND HOW THEY DO 
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“MR. PRESIDENT” 


Iv a Manhattan eatery known as Toots Shor’s one day last 
month, Paul Vincent Galvin, 59, and eight of his top execu- 
tives sat down to lunch with the business press of Wall 
Street and Madison Avenue. “As I look around,” he ob- 
served, “I can’t help but wonder who's minding the store.” 
The “store,” better-known by the now outmoded name of 
Motorola, Inc., was still doing business at the old stand at 
the rate of some $218 million a year. 

Under the spirited guidance of bespectacled, bejowled 
Paul Galvin, Motorola, in just 25 years, has become the 
nation’s largest maker of two-way and microwave relay 
communications equipment, the Number One producer (in 
unit sales) of all kinds of radios for auto and home, the 
second biggest manufacturer (after General Motors’ Delco 
Division) of car radios, and the fourth largest maker of 
black-&-white television receivers. 

Last month Galvin’s Motorola was also showing every 
sign of becoming one of the first names in color television. 
It had just unwrapped the first large screen (205 sq.-in.) 
compatible color set to break through color TV’s prohibitive 
$1,000 price barrier. Tagged at $895, Motorola's receiver, 
utilizing the CBS-Hytron dot-sprinkled color tube, is ad- 
mittedly too much for Mr. & Mrs. Average American, but 
just about right for taverns and those well-heeled consumers 
who just want to be first on their block with color. 

Breaking the Color Barrier. But is the time right for color? 
Says Galvin: “When is the time?” The biggest obstacle, the 
lack of a satisfactory tube, he believes, has been eliminated 
by CBS; the other roadblock, the paucity of color shows, 
will be corrected this fall when color programming is 
stepped up considerably. Even so, Motorola’s initial goal is 
modest: 25,000 sets by the end of the year. ; 

Some color critics think Galvin may have jumped the 
electron gun: its colors, while bright and exciting, tend to 
bleed, are not always true or sharp (a carrot comes out 
looking as red as a nearby tomato). Though the CBS tube 
may never rival Technicolor in color faithfulness, Galvin 
is satisfied that no tubemaker has as yet topped the Hytron 
product. Even the CBS effort had to measure up to Viewer 
Galvin’s standards. Early this year he had taken one look at 
CBS’ first tube, proclaimed, “This I am not satisfied with,” 
and sent CBS technicians scurrying back to their labo- 
ratories. 

Middle Man. “I’m used to being in the middle,” says Gal- 
vin. “I’ve lived in that atmosphere all my life.” Motorola’s 
success, he adds, did not come because “somebody bought 
our mousetrap—we went out and got the business.” The first 
time Paul Galvin went out to get the business was in his 
home town of Harvard (Ill.) when, at the age of 12, he 
built up a thriving trade in popcorn. After that and a stint 
as an artillery officer in World War I, he joined a storage 
battery outfit, but left it to get in on another battery firm, 
which promptly went dead. 

In 1925, he had another go at batteries with a company 
that lasted three years before it, too, ran out of juice. Out 
of it, however, came a gadget called a battery eliminator, 
which enabled users to plug their battery radios into an 
electrical outlet. Galvin realized that, in 1928, the elimi- 
nator business had a life expectancy of probably only about 
two years (radio manufacturers were already tinkering with 
plug-in sets), but it gave him a chance to get started in his 
own business. Thus, with $565, Galvin opened the Galvin 
Mfg. Co. and got off to a flying start by nabbing a sizable 
order from Sears, Roebuck. 

Galvin & God. When the eliminator lode played out, as 
expected, Galvin looked around for something to manufac- 
ture. The idea for a car radio that could be packaged for 
about $100 came to him, he liked to say, ‘“from God.” So 
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Motorola’s Paul Galvin 


did the name Motorola, which Galvin dreamed up after 
discarding such candidates as Ajax, Reliable and Imperial. 
By a weird stroke of fortune, most radio makers turned 
down Galvin’s idea and no automaker wanted to get into 
the “music business.” As a result, Galvin toured the U.S., 
set up his own distributors and had the field all to himself 
until 1934. Since then Motorola has never been outdistanced 
in the car radio field. 

In World War II, Galvin Mfg. Co., as it was still called, 
perfected and produced for the military the famed Walkie- 
Talkie and Handy-Talkie combat radios, by 1944 was turn- 
ing out war goods at the rate of $80,000,000 worth a year. 
But after the war, the company’s sales dwindled to $23,- 
000,000, earnings to $656,286. To finance a plunge into 
postwar TV, Motorola sold 200,000 shares (at $20 a share) 
to the public, its second such offering. Investors who 
snapped up these shares and kept them have never regretted 
it. The stock, now selling at about $37 (25% of it still owned 
by the Galvin family), after taking account of splits, has 
increased some 2,000% in value since the first offering. 

Postwar Push. With television production firmly estab- 
lished, Motorola lost no time in setting the industry back 
on its ear. It brought out, in 1947, the first TV set priced 
at less than $200. Thanks to this coup, Motorola’s sales 
zoomed up from 1947’s $47,000,000 to almost $218,000,- 
000 last year. In the same period, its net profit has jumped 
from $2,510,000 to $7,080,000. 

Motorola’s finances have meanwhile become equally ro- 
bust. Working capital stands at $40,000,000; its long-term 
debt, with three years in which to pay it off, has been cut 
to less than $8,000,000. Since television’s first big boom 
year, 1950, Motorola’s dividends have averaged $1.92. 

Put on the growth track by its $82,000-a-year president, 
it now does a larger business in TV sets than in radios, 
which still account for 18% of the business. Nevertheless, 
Motorola has half of Chrysler’s radio business, all of Amer- 
ican Motors’, half of Ford’s six-tube business and has just 
contracted to fill Ford’s entire eight-tube needs.* Its defense 
work, now 25% of billings, is still important. Motorola’s cur- 
rent backlog of defense «rders runs to over $75,000,000. 

Yet it is TV on which Motorola is banking to carry its 
banner forward. Galvin himself looks forward to “a tre- 
mendous year” in sales of black-&-white sets (his estimate: 
6,500,000 sets) and expects Motorola to make about 10%. 

With his son Robert now well established as Motorola’s 
very active executive vice president, Paul Galvin likes to 
quip that at last he has found time to be “the only official 
loafer” at Motorola. But no matter who minds the store, 
Galvin, who has three times been elected president of the 
Radio-Electronics-Television Manufacturers Association, is 
no man to loaf for long. Says he, with an unleisurely tone 
of determination: “We're going far and fast!” 


* General Motors makes its own car radios. 
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THE DISMAL BOOM 


Only a few years ago, plywood producers were 
full of extravagantly veneered dreams. Now they 
face the paradox of booming sales, slipping prof- 
its. Item: Georgia-Pacific’s profitless prosperity. 


Like a patient dying of improvement, 
the Georgia-Pacific Plywood Com- 
pany’s business is booming: sales have 
set a new record every year since 1950. 
But for Georgia-Pacific’s 5,000 stock- 
holders, this quickening of the sales 
pulse has brought only sinking feelings: 
® For the first time since the com- 
pany began business in 1927, directors 
passed the dividend last October. 

® Although Georgia-Pacific’s sales 
curve climbed to $61.1 million last 
year, an all-time record, profits con- 
tinued to slide downhill for the third 
straight year. Earnings per share, a tidy 
$5.04 in 1950, slumped to a dismal 
$1.01 last year. Meanwhile, pretax 
margins have tobogganed from 17% to 
5.6%. 

Georgia-Pacific’s troubles are part 
and parcel of the profitless prosperity 
that has afflicted the entire plywood in- 
dustry in the wake of its wild post-war 
expansion spree. Even big U.S. Ply- 
wood, the Number One producer, 
whose 1953 sales hit $124 million, has 
done only slightly better: its profit 
margin last year was less than half the 
handsome 20.7% it boasted in 1950. 
This despite the fact that plywood sales 
have grown a fantastic 3,000% since 
1925. Light, yet strong and easy-to- 
handle, plywood has caught on with 
consumers just as the hardiest postwar 
optimists said it would. The trouble is 
that plywood-makers have combined in 
their enthusiasm to increase the sup- 
ply even faster than demand has risen. 
As a result of all this, their profits have 
been whittled thinner than veneer. 

Out of the Woods? In face of this 
oversupply, not even well-established 
U.S. Plywood has been able to main- 
tain its normal profit margins. But for 
Georgia-Pacific’s Virginia-born Presi- 
dent Owen Robertson Cheatham, the 
situation was even worse. Whereas 
U.S. Plywood owns its own timber 
supply, Georgia-Pacific, as a postwar 
newcomer to the field was handicapped 
by having to buy most of its raw ma- 
terial in the open market. 

Cheatham, who spends a lot of 
money pushing plywood for the “do-it- 
yourself” trade, has long sought to ac- 
quire his own timber supply. Last 
month he saw his chance, in quick 


succession: 

® Bought four Oregon timber com- 
panies for $12 million. 

® Sold off liquid assets of his ac- 
quisitions for $6 million. 

© Transferred the timber lands to a 
subsidiary, which then borrowed $5 
million from a bank group to pay for 
them. Thus for a net outlay of only $1 
million, Georgia-Pacific put itself on 
the road to self-sufficiency in timber. 
Cheatham himself left no doubt that 
he regarded the deal as of fundamental 
importance. “This timber,” said he, “is 
going to have the immediate and sub- 
stantial effect of increasing the profits 
of this company.” President Cheatham 
hopes that this integrated operation will 
enable Georgia-Pacific to hew out profit 
margins closer to those of U.S. Ply- 
wood, which has led Georgia-Pacific in 
this respect in five of the last seven 
years. 

If his timber haul pulls Georgia- 
Pacific out of the woods, it will not be 
the first such coup for go-getting Owen 
Cheatham, who moved his southern 
lumber company north in 1947 with 
just half a million dollars in cash, has 
since parlayed it into a $35 million ply- 
wood operation. Not wishing to di- 
lute his control through heavy equity 
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financing, Cheatham has moved boldly 
but carefully. His expansion, largely 
accomplished through bargain-hunting, 
has left Georgia-Pacific with a fine ef. 
ficient plant carried on the company’ 
books at just $8.5 million. He also fitted 
out the company with an aggressive 
young management team (average age: 
45), a modem Olympia (Wash.) re 
search lab and a diversification pro 
gram that put Georgia-Pacific into the 
manufacture of doors and other build- 
ers’ items. | 

Earthquakes & Price Wars. Cheatham’s 
tactics have kept Georgia-Pacific’s busi- 
ness growing despite the slambang 
battle for survival among plywood pro- 
ducers, a battle which has already seen 
such big contestants as General 
wood drop out of general plywood 
competition. At times, survival has been 
touch-and-go. In 1949, when Cheat- 
ham was struggling to hold his own in 
the first postwar recession, an earth- 
quake shut down his plants in the 
Pacific Northwest. Then this spring, 
when it looked as though Georgia- 
Pacific was getting into greener profit 
fields again, a new blow fell. Plywood 
prices, which had been firming up, 
suddenly plunged down again. As a 
result, Georgia-Pacific first quarter 
profits (27c a share) remained only a 
sliver above last year’s slim earnings 
(25c). On top of that, in June 60,000 
West Coast lumber workers walked 
out, leaving Georgia-Pacific _ strike- 
stymied. 

But Cheatham himself regards his 
present troubles as only temporary set- 
backs. “Over the long-term,” says he, 
“plywood demand will exceed supply. 
. . . In the next decade, demand for 
plywood will increase by as much as 
50%.” As if that were not enough for 
one middling-sized company to chew 
on, Cheatham has even bigger plans for 
Georgia-Pacific’s future. He has applied 
for (and received) a certificate of 
necessity to build an ambitious $75 
million pulp and paper mill in Alaska. 
Although Cheatham does not like to 
talk about this project, he admits that 
a lot depends on Washington giving 
him the right to use U.S. government 
timber reserves to feed the projected 
plant. 

Meanwhile, as they wait for the 
Alaskan venture to jell and for ambling 
plywood demand to catch up with 
sprinting supply, Georgia-Pacific’s stock- 
holders can derive considerable com- 
fort from this fact: President Cheatham 
and other executives are drifting in the 
same dividendless boat. Together, 
Cheatham and close associates ow! 
roughly 30% of the 1,132,000 common 
shares outstanding, apparently still ex 
pect eventually to get aboard the profit 
wagon. 
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ALUMINUM 








KITIMAT—THE FIRST INSTALLMENT 


TURNING POINT 


Over U.S. aluminum expansion, which has 
doubled ingot capacity in just four short 
years, Canada’s Kitimat casts a long shadow 


In a sprawling plant strangely set down 
amidst the untamed grandeur of British 
Columbia’s Coast Mountains, one day 
last month the Duke of Edinburgh 
pushed a button. From its casting 
wheel, a 44-pound aluminum ingot was 
lifted, the first of countless thousands 
that will soon be coming out of a huge 
new aluminum plant at Kitimat. 

The ambitious project of Canada’s 
huge $733,000,000 (total assets) Alu- 
minium, Ltd.,* Kitimat, in just a few 
short years, has absorbed more than 
$275,000,000 in capital (for dams, 
smelters, docks, hydroelectric chan- 
nels). When it is finally completed, at 
the cost of hundreds of millions more, 
Kitimat will be the largest single alu- 
minum producer in the world, with an 
annual capacity of 550,000 tons, more 
than double Aluminium’s present ca- 
pacity and equal to the combined an- 
nual output of Alcoa and Reynolds. 

Competition from Kitimat. To U.S. 
aluminum makers, already in hot com- 
petition with one another, the opening 
of Kitimat means even tougher rivalry 
in the years ahead. Since Canada itself 
can use only 100,000 tons of aluminum 
a year (or only about 10% of what 
Alcan will eventually produce), the 
*Through its operating subsidiary, Alu- 


minium Company of Canada, Ltd. 
(ALCAN), 
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bulk of Aluminium’s output will be 
marked for export to Britain (which 
takes about 34% of Aluminium’s present 
output) and the U.S. It also means a 
virtual end to the kind of forced-draft 
expansion that has seen the U.S. Big 
Three producers, Alcoa, Reynolds, and 
Kaiser, swell aluminum capacity a re- 
sounding 100% in the last four years. 
U.S. aluminum makers are as adept 
as any anywhere at turning out 
the light weight, sturdy metal. Why 
then is Alcan building Kitimat to sup- 
ply future U.S. demand instead of 
Alcoa, Reynolds and Kaiser? The an- 
swer lies in just one item: cheap hydro- 


electric power. Except for the untamed 
area of the Snake River, all large po- 
tential power sites in the U.S. have 
already been developed. 

Actually the manufacture of alumi- 
num follows a rather set recipe in 
which cheap power is a major ingredi- 
ent: fold in heaping helpings of multi- 
colored bauxite from the Caribbean 
(four pounds of ore for every pound 
of eventual aluminum), smelt well with 
ample voltage of electricity, bake in a 
very hot oven and serve up in ingots. 
The aluminum broth for casting hap- 
pily requires only a few cooks so that 
wages are rarely a major factor. 

Powerful Problem. The biggest item 
in the aluminum makers’ bill is not ore 
but power. It takes 10 kwh of elec- 
tricity to produce one pound of alu- 
minum and these days the average in- 
dustrial rate for electric. power in the 
U.S. is le per kwh. This in a product 
that U.S. aluminum producers have so 
far resolutely held down to a time- 
honored selling price of 21.5¢ per 
pound. Recently, rising costs (includ- 
ing that of power) forced U.S. alumi- 
num makers to raise the price by le a 
pound. But Kitimat, comfortably close 
to Canada’s vast potential hydroelectric 
power resources, can still buy its power 
for well under one mill per kwh, or a 
power cost per pound of less than lec. 

Meanwhile, U.S. power demand has 
inched rates upward. For its new 
200,000-tons-a-year Chalmette (La.) 
plant, Kaiser Aluminum had to turn to 
natural gas as a substitute for water 
power. So did Alcoa and Reynolds for 
their Texas smelters. Though new, 
vastly more efficient processes have cut 
electricity use close to eight kwh per 
pound, it is unlikely that the big U-S. 
aluminum makers can run their new 
gas fueled plants for anything under 
three mills per kwh, or 2.5c per pound. 

This does not mean that the rich alu- 
minum market is all but nailed down 
by Kitimat and Alcan. The Canadian 
colossus will perhaps eventually be- 





Total 


* $30is Soles Prefit 
(Millions) (Millions) 


Margin 
Alcoa ... $906 $708 23.9% 
Alcan ... $734 $336* 32.8% 
Reynolds. $432 $288 21.1% 
Kaiser*** $3820 $183 25.5% 





ALUMINUM’S BIG FOUR 
How They Stacked Up in 753 


*Alcan’s sales are low in relation to assets. This reflects concentration of pro- 
duction in primary aluminum. **Reynolds does not charge emergency amortiza- 
tion against earnings. ***Kaiser figures, for the year ended 5/31/53, are not 
strictly comparable. For example, sales were much higher ($226 million) in the 
’53-'54 fiscal year, but profit margin is believed to be lower. 


Emergency 
Amortization 
In Excess 
of Normal Debt Per Boek 
Earnings Depreciation Ton alue 
Per Share (Millions) Of Capacity Per Share 
$4.71 $24.3 $600 $35.70 
$2.16 $28.8 $550 $26.55 
$9.67°* dts $620 $65.46 
$1.47 $10.8 $475 $15.52 
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come the major North American pro- 
ducer of aluminum ingots. But it is not 
ingot production as such that has lined 
the coffers of Alcoa and Reynolds, but 
fabrication into finished products, a 
field that Alcan does not compete in. 

Getting that first ingot out of Kiti- 
mat’s casting wheel has, moreover, cost 
Alcan a pretty penny. With Kitimat’s 
ultimate facilities still not completed, 
only 91,000 tons of aluminum are ex- 
pected to come from the plant this 
year. When it is finished and capacity 
tripled, at a projected cost of $180,- 
000,000, Alcan will have its hands full 
as an ingot producer, is unlikely to 
spread out heavily into fabrication. 

The U.S. Side. Below the border 
meanwhile, the Government is continu- 
ing to stockpile aluminum, assuring ca- 
pacity production for the Big Three. 
Actually Canadian aluminum exports 
do not threaten U.S. aluminum pro- 
ducers’ markets, despite the low present 
1%c a pound tariff rate on aluminum 
imports. Kitimat does, however, prob- 
ably mean a turning point in the fever- 
ish kind of expansion U.S. producers 
have been engaged in since 1950. 
While aluminum demand is destined 
for continual growth, the availability of 
Alean production will probably bar 
emergency expansion of U.S. capacity. 

Two decisions increase this pros- 
pect. When Alcan offered to deliv- 
er 780,000 tons of aluminum ingots to 
the U.S. market over the next six years 
(not counting the 200,000 tons they 
shipped in last year), the U.S. can- 
celled a proposed fourth round of ex- 
pansion for the domestic aluminum in- 
dustry. Alcoa and Kaiser, two of Alcan’s 
most formidable rivals, accepted the 
bid, but Attorney General Brownell 
promptly revived the Government's 
ancient anti-trust suit against Alcoa for 
engaging in such a transaction. Brow- 
nell, however, dropped his objections. 

Why have Alcoa and Kaiser been so 
anxious to help cultivate a mushroom- 
ing competitor? Actually, they were 





























































































INGOT MOLDING 


POURING PIG 


painfully aware that a huge portion 
of their own ingot production goes into 
government stockpiles and another big 
chunk is diverted, at Washington’s in- 
sistence, to independent fabricators. By 
making a deal with Alcan, they assured 
themselves of adequate supplies of alu- 
minum ingots for fabrication. 

The spawning of Kitimat adds a 
fourth power to aluminum’s Big Three. 
This is the lineup in order of size: 

© Aluminum Co. of America, under 
President Irving W. Wilson, this year 
became (in total assets) a billion-dollar 
corporation. Born in 1907 and nurtured 
by crusty old Arthur Vining Davis, 
who, at 87, still heads Alcoa’s board, 
the world’s No. 1 aluminum maker had 
sales last year of $708,000,000, double 
those of Alcan, its nearest competitor, 
and more than almost all its competi- 
tors put together. In the early days, 
Alcoa had all of the North American 
aluminum market to itself, even owned 


most of its own power supply. The 
growth of the market has matched Al- 
coa with some pretty fair competition 
and now it must also depend on out- 
side sources for 75% of its electricity. 
Moreover, anti-trust restrictions have 
limited Government aid to Alcoa so 
that it has a somewhat higher fixed in- 
vestment per ton of capacity than Rey- 
nolds or Kaiser. It is also handicapped 
by 79,000 tons of high-cost, subsidized 
plant, mostly at Massena (N.Y.). 

© Alcan, once owned by Alcoa, was 
finally spun off in 1950 by Government 
decree. Now completely divorced from 
Alcoa, it is headed by Nathaniel Vining 
Davis, 39, nephew of Alcoa Board 
Chairman Davis. Though a Canadian 
corporation, Aluminium, Ltd., a hold- 
ing company presided over by shrewd, 
able Ray E. Powell, 66, 75% of Alcan’s 
9,000,000 shares are held by Ameri- 
cans. A low-cost producer, Alcan last 
year boasted a pretax profit margin of 
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THE RACE FOR ALUMINUM CAPACITY 
(in thousands of tons as of June, 1954) 
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FORCED-DRAFT EXPANSION has boosted output of the Big Four by 612,000 


tons since 1951. Black areas show individual increases. 
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REYNOLDS’ REYNOLDS 


32.8% (vs. Alcoa’s 23.9%), and has con- 
sistently produced profit margins aver- 
aging ten points higher than Alcoa’s. 

Actually, however, Alcan is no match 
for Alcoa in other departments. Alcan’s 
percentage of operating earnings as 
measured against plant investment, was 
22% last year, compared to Alcoa’s 32%. 
Its ratio of sales to fixed capital is also 
the lowest in the industry ($66 per 
$100 of plant), as against Reynolds’ 
$107 and Alcoa’s $130. 

* Reynolds Metals Co. is still pretty 
much of a family-run (but not owned) 
affair. Founded by tobacconist Richard 
Samuel Reynolds, Sr. as a fabricator, 
Reynolds Metals, now run by Reynolds’ 
four sons, got into aluminum-making 
because Alcoa did not come through 
with enough ingots to keep the Rey- 
nolds fabricating plants busy. By hock- 
ing his 18 plants to RFC, for a $15,- 
800,000 loan, and using the proceeds 
to buck Alcoa in primary production, 
Reynolds built a well-integrated run- 





ner-up to Alcoa in both sales and assets. 

In 1949, Reynolds pushed another 
big expansion program by borrow- 
ing $57,000,000 to pick up some 
Alcoa-built, government-owned plants 
which had cost three times that much 
to build a few years earlier. In a then 
aluminum-glutted market, most metals 
men thought the Reynolds had over- 
reached themselves. But Reynolds con- 
fidently set to work to press, roll and 
pound its surplus aluminum into any- 
thing that would sell. Among the prod- 
ucts thus concocted: Reynolds Wrap, 
the housewife’s delight. Aluminum foil 
and all that goes with it earns big 
profits for Reynolds, but heavy promo- 
tion expenses keep its margin (21.1%) 
a shade below those of competitors. 

® Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp., a calculated plunge into the alu- 
minum market by ubiquitous Henry J. 
Kaiser, was a non-integrated producer 
in leased government plants until the 
Korean war. But Washington gave 


ALCAN’S DAVIS 
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ALUMINUM MAKERS’ DEBT LOADS 
as compared to Capitalization 
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HUGE DEBT LOADS will be cut sharply by 1958 through fast tax-free write- 
offs. Present debt loads average over 50% vs. 15% for major U.S. steelmakers. 
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KAISER’S KAISER 


Kaiser an expansive, helping hand. To- 
day Kaiser is a close third in capacity, 
has a special advantage in its super- 
modern plant and equipment. No man 
to bother with mere consumer goods, 
Kaiser has concentrated on selling to 
large scale industrial users. 

Race against Time. While their busi- 
ness is gratifyingly profitable, the U-S. 
aluminum makers are not entirely free 
from money worries. Right now, the 
American Big Three are battling a 1958 
deadline (when fast tax writeoffs ex- 
pire on their new construction) to cut 
their mountainous debts down to man- 
ageable size. Reynolds’ President, Rich- 
ard Samuel Reynolds, Jr. hopes to have 
slashed his funded debt 55%, to a more 
bearable $116,000,000 by then. 

Such enormous funding might be 
considered perilous by many a hard- 
headed businessman. But aluminum is 
no ordinary business. Encouraged by a 
government that has pledged itse]f to 
buy up any unsold aluminum, and 
helped immensely by the privilege of 
amortizing their plants in five years, the 
aluminum producers have never had 
to worry before. They will soon, how- 
ever, be sent out into the world to 
make their own way. Once they have 
written off their plants, they can look 
forward to no further depreciation, but 
only to higher taxes. As a result, most 
of the industry’s cash these days is wise- 
ly being consigned to debt reduction. 

The industry, however, experienced 
a taste of disappointment when it to- 
taled up this year’s first-quarter earn- 
ings. Alcoa’s had slipped from $1.29 to 
78c per share, Reynolds’ from $2.75 to 
$2.41, and, on paper at least, Kaiser 
(for the fiscal quarter ended in Febru- 
ary) lost 7c against a 27c 1958 profit. 

The Big Gamble. Why the disappoint- 
ing showings? In addition to absorbing 
very heavy new emergency amortiza- 
tion deductions, the aluminum industry 
also suffered a drop in commercial 
orders that forced producers to dump 
more low-profit ingots than they would 





have liked onto government stock- 
piles. The industry, however, is still 
putting a confident foot forward. 

Alcoa’s President Wilson, despite 
some U.S. government reluctance, is 
still intent on putting forward a pro- 
posed $400 million aluminum plant 
project at Skagaway, Alaska. Object: 
cheap power. 

For more than two years, aluminum 
output has soared far ahead of com- 
bined production of its principal non- 
ferrous competitors, copper, lead and 
zinc. Every sign, moreover, indicates 
that aluminum will expand iis lead. 

Some in the industry believe that de- 
mand will double in the next few dec- 
ades; others venture even bolder pre- 
dictions. The big question, however, 
now that Kitimat is in production, 
is whether the market can absorb 
all the aluminum that the industry will 
soon be capable of producing. Alumi- 
num men are sure that, over the long 
run, it can. But Kitimat has also cer- 
tainly brought the aluminum industry 
to an important turning point. For years 
it has been operating continuously be- 
hind demand. The importance of Kiti- 
mat is that it will more than make up 
any near-term shortage, mark the end 
of U.S. aluminum makers’ headlong ex- 
pansion, which, lacking government in- 
centives, must proceed at a more mod- 
erate rate. 


CAMERAS 
THE ARGUS PICTURE 


BeroreE flying to Germany last month, 
fast-moving Robert E. Lewis, 48, presi- 
dent of Ann Arbor’s (Mich.) fast-mov- 
ing Argus Cameras, Inc., stopped off 
in New York just long enough to leave 
behind some good news for his stock- 
holders. Argus’ sales in fiscal 1954 
(ended last month), said he, exuber- 
antly, had topped $22 million (vs. 
$19.4 million in fiscal 1953), and were 
the largest in the company’s 24-year 
history. 

Still better news was that $8.3 mil- 
tion (total assets) Argus will wind 
up with record profits for the year. 
Earning 27% on its capital in 1953, it 
hit a profit of $1.96 a share, and also 
went a long way toward entrenching 
itself as the U.S.’s second largest maker 
and distributor of still photographic 
equipment (Number One, by a long 
shot: $542.3 million Eastman Kodak). 

The Growth-Seekers. “We do not look 
on our company merely as an expand- 
ing company,” said Lewis, “but rather 
as a true growth company. We are 
growth-minded.” While other industri- 
alists have been hard at work diversify- 
ing their product lines, Lewis, who 
took over as president of Argus in 1949, 


ARGUS’ LEWIS: he had big tidings 
has striven for camera sales growth. 

Possibly this is because Argus got 
burned once before in seeking diversi- 
fication; it found debt instead. Its idea 
at the time—1949—was fine; the timing 
was not. With an eye to stabilizing its 
operations, Argus acquired an electri- 
cal appliance company. But it was just 
as the postwar shortage in appliances 
was ending, and Argus’ appliance or- 
ders went into a tailspin. Liquidating 
at a loss of $1 million, the sad but wiser 
camera-maker dropped $610,000 in fis- 
cal 1949, found itself with nothing but 
regrets to divide with stockholders in 
1950. 

Until its diversification debacle, Ar- 
gus had been doing fine. Started as a 
job-making venture in Ann Arbor, the 
company originally made radio sets, 
switched to cameras in 1936 when 
founder Charles A. Verschoor startled 


ARGUS OF MYTHOLOGY: 
he had a hundred eyes 
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the trade with a 35mm. camera that 
sold for $10. Argus left the darkroom 
during World War II to concentrate op 
precision optical instruments for the 
armed forces, but in 1946 it went back 
to turning out low-priced cameras for 
price-conscious shutterbugs. Miniature 
cameras were clicking like Geiger coun- 
ters after the war, and Argus sales 
quickly soared from $4.4 million in 
1946 to $8.9 million two years later. 

Lewis was called into the business 
the following year when Argus’ appli- 
ance business hit the skids. He man- 
aged to get sales back up to $5.3 mil- 
lion in 1950, a creditable showing ina 
bad year for the entire industry. Then 
the Korean conflict brought military 
orders, and in his civilian lines, Lewis 
concentrated hard on selling cameras 
to GIs as well as on peddling them in 
almost every kind of store. Now that 
its defense work is winging up, Argus 
expects that it will soon devote full 
time and energy to civilian production. 
Lewis, for his part, believes that, with 
its strong advertising campaign (more 
than 5% of its sales dollar), Argus is 
on the road to becoming “as well 
known as the good old yellow box” 
(Kodak). 

Coals to Newcastle. Despite Argus’ 
fine financial focus last year, Lewis still 
has problems. Chief among them are 
foreign cameras, which have come into 
the U.S. in ever-increasing numbers 
since the war from Germany and Japan. 
Since German cameramakers pay their 
workers only about 50c an hour, and 
the Japanese about 30c an hour, they 
are able to land cameras in the U.S. at 
very competitive prices. Lewis, how- 
ever, believes Argus is winning the 
battle against them, and in proof points 
to Argus commercial sales in calendar 
year 1953 of $16.5 million, 60% great- 
er than the total imports of stil 
cameras. 

Lewis’ trip to Germany may further 
cut down on his problems. Argus al 
ready buys certain component parts 
from foreign manufacturers, and Lewis 
is seriously considering establishing 
manufacturing operations in Germany. 
Although this seems like carrying coals 
to Newcastle, Lewis believes the loca- 
tion will enable his company to com 
pete in markets it has not reached iD 
the past. Moreover, the increasing col 
vertibility of German marks and Eng- 
lish sterling to dollars makes foreig? 
markets far more attractive than before. 

For the future, Lewis expects t 
make some additions to company facil 
ities, but he contemplates nothing 
large that it cannot be financed from 
the company’s current earnings. Says 
he: “We want to grow through i 
creased sales, and to increase our f 
ities only where necessary.” 
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——LABOR RELATIONS 


From a Reporter’s Notebook 


Signed “Puzzled!” When Alcoa 
ran an attitude survey in its Vernon 
unit recently, one dubious employee 
wrote in the space reserved on the 
questionnaire for his comments: “I 
hope you know what youre doing; 
I don’t.” 

Handicap: M. L. Deutsch, So- 
cony-Vacuum physicist, is a hu- 
miliated man. A few weeks ago, he 
participated in a Navy electronics 
demonstration by playing Nim, the 
old Chinese match game, with 
Univac, one of our better known 
electronic brains. Not only did Uni- 
vac beat Mr. Deutsch in precisely 
six moves, but it also pecked out 
heckling notes on a typewriter while 
waiting for its human opponent to 
move. 

No Job Satisfaction? Proprietor of 
a New York City shop which turns 
out Jivaro Indian-type shrunken 
heads (price: $25) from photo- 
graphs supplied by its customers, 
reports that every once in a while, 
a woman orders a shrunken head of 
her boss. 

What Next? There is now an elec- 
tronic “brain” which can translate a 
Russian sentence into English in 
nine seconds flat. Human-type trans- 
lators can take heart, however, since 
the machine requires a room as 
large as a tennis court, costs $500,- 
000 and had two “nervous break- 
downs” during a recent demonstra- 
tion. 

Supersonic: After participating in 
a rapid-reading course, Thurman 
Wade boosted his reading speed 
from 450 words per minute to 2,200 
words per minute. By way of com- 
parison, the average business execu- 
tive reads about 260 words a minute 
without special training, while 450 
to 500 wpm is about tops for the 
average reader. 

Untouchable? Of 900 office super- 
visors who replied to a National Of- 
fice Management Association ques- 
tionnaire, almost half said they com- , 
pletely ignore the activities of the 
office wolf, while only about a fourth 
said he gets fired if he doesn’t stop 
playing Romeo. 

Love Thy Boss: Doctors Jackson 
Smith and Don Chapman, professors 
of psychiatry and medicine respec- 
tively, have given the name “anxiety 
heart disease” to symptoms which 
resemble those of organic ticker 
trouble but aren’t, because there 
isn't anything wrong with the heart. 


Caused by anxieties resulting from 


a 





mental conflicts, 
anxiety heart dis- 
ease often occurs, 
said the doctors, 
when a man feels 
like quitting his 
job because of ee ‘ 
an unapprecia- Lawrence Stessin 
tive boss but can’t because he has 
to support his family. 

Space Rates: Kemper Insurance 
Companies found it cost one dollar 
to get a single letter out, reminded 
dictation-givers that the lion’s share 
of that expense goes for transcribing, 
advised them to compose their let- 
ters concisely. 

Schoolmobile: Grand Union Com- 
pany has a 33-foot trailer completely 
classroom-equipped, which travels 
from store to store spending up to 
two weeks at each location. Classes 
are held in the trailer and topics cov- 
ered include cash register usage, 
produce handling, food distribution 
and bookkeeping. 

Slips that Show: Because of minor 
clerical errors, two companies lost 
out in the bidding for two major 
bond issues. In one case, a clerk’s 
finger slipped on a decimal and the 
“good faith” check read $10,000 in- 
stead of the $100,000 required. In 
another a cashier’s check was sub- 
mitted instead of the certified check 
which was specified in the solicita- 
tion of bids. 

Deficient: After querying 2,450 
companies, Kelly-Read & Co., Inc. 
(Rochester, N.Y.) reported that 66 
percent of them said their key per- 
sonnel needed training in human re- 
lations; 56 percent would like to 
see their key men learn more about 
cost control and 52 percent felt exec- 
utives needed to know more about 
work simplification. 

Forewarned: Comes the start of 
suntan weather every year and 
United Business Service (Boston, 
Mass.) reminds employees that a 
disabling sunburn is not considered 
a “form of illness,” and so no sick 


leave will be paid. 


Saving: Michigan Bell Telephone’s 
Mark Christensen suggested that the 
company could save about 200 em- 
ployee identification cards a month 
simply by eliminating employees’ 
job titles from the cards. That way 
it wouldn’t be necessary to issue a 
new one each time an employee was 
transferred. This suggestion was 
worth $500 to Michigan Bell, which 
was only too glad to pay it. 












What do you want to know 
about Dresser Industries? 


Complete information on products 
of the Dresser companies — how 
they are used and where — illus- 
trated in a new timetable size 28- 
page booklet, available on request. 
Just clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail to Department 204F. 
Atlantic Building, Dallas, Texas. 
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COUPLINGS & ELLS « IDECO AND SECURITY DRILL- 
ING EQUIPMENT © PACIFIC PUMPS « MAGCOBAR 
DRILLING MUDS AND CHEMICALS « KOBE PRODUC- 
TION SYSTEMS © ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE BLOWERS 
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How a half-century of concen- 
tration on “fine engineering” in- 
evitably shapes the personality 
of a business, is well set forth in 
**First Fifty Years’’—Golden 
Anniversary book of 


EQUIPMENT 





a copy is yours upon request 
on business letterhead. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor, Battle Creek, Jackson, Michigan 


PRODUCTS OF CLARK: transmissions @ driving 
and steering axles @ axle housings @ tractor 
drives @ lift trucks @ towing tractors @ Ross 
Carriers @ POWRWORKER hand trucks © 
excavator cranes @ tractor shovels @ electric 
steel castings @ gears and forgings. 


a break for 


the Summer 
Bachelor 


While your family's away this 
summer why not keep a room 
or suite in town, free from home 
cares and problems? Attractive 
Rentals July and August at spe- 
cial season rates. Television in 
all rooms. Transient and Monthly 
Occupancy. Ask for Booklet “F”. 


Charles W. Schwefel, Owner-Mgr. 


Gramercy Park 


Lexington Ave. at 21st St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





HOW TO SELL 
WITH 3-DP PICTURES 


l l 2 ion 


to use 
3-D 
Pictures 
for Profit 


get this | 


ge 4 A 
booklet 


and sample ¢ 
3-D pictures 


Learn how View-Master 3-Dimension 
color pictures can multiply your sales 
...as they have for hundreds of firms. 
Learn how you can now use the easy- 
to-operate View-Master Personal 
Stereo Camera to make your own 3-D 
color sales pictures. They’re dramatic, 
profit-making and cost less than ordi- 
nary snapshots. Send for your free 
booklet today — it’s a sure way to 


greater profits! 
ao No 
<a 
Portland, Oregon OBLIGATION 
OO A = = & 


SAWYER'S Inc., DEPT.BF PORTLAND 7, OREGON § 


PLEASE send your free booklet ‘'112 Ways to Use 
ed Pictures for Profit'' and sample 3-D picture 
eel to: 


Compony Name 
Address. 








City. Zone__State 
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RESEARCH FOR BUSINESS 





Incomplete information is dangerous 


IF you are one of the businessmen 
receiving a flood of research data 
from well-meaning supplier organi- 
zations or publishers who feel that 
“some of the interesting facts gath- 
ered in our latest industry-wide sur- 
vey should be interesting to you”— 
we suggest you use this information 
only for the purpose it is intended. 

Such research information usual- 
ly is very broad in nature, designed 
to attract favorable attention by 
stimulating potential customers with 
a tresh viewpoint. It is seldom com- 
plete enough for direct application 
to individual business problems. At- 
tempting to use broad rescarch in- 
formation in specific situations may 
lead to disastrous results. For ex- 
ample: 

In 1946, as the nation emerged 
from World War II, one of the large 
publishers circulated the findings of 
a nation-wide research project which 
indicated that the “air age” had ar- 
rived. Designed to stimulate interest 
in the magazine as an advertising 
medium, these broad findings indi- 
cated that the thousands of trained 
fliers returning to civilian life were 
no longer satisfied to travel crowded, 
fume-laden highways—they wanted 
to fly the airlanes. The combination 
of trained fliers and businessmen 
always eager to save time, implied a 
big market for personal planes. 

These research findings created 
real excitement. Many automobile 
dealers immediately applied for 
franchises to sell airplanes. Some 
even bought suburban real estate in 
order to have a convenient airport 
for their potential customers. Estab- 
lished airplane manufacturers, faced 
with a declining need for their war- 
time products, embraced this idea of 
a new market for personal planes 
with real enthusiasm and several 
immediately began work on designs. 
The race for a new market was on. 

But the results were disastrous. 
After two years, one major manufac- 
turer discontinued personal plane 
production—with a loss unofficially 
reported in excess of nine million 
dollars. Another manufacturer, hasti- 
ly formed to capitalize on the new 
personal plane market, tried des- 
perately to stay alive. When the 
United States market would not sup- 
port them, they tried foreign mar- 
kets but eventually had to go out 
of business—another heavy financial 
loss. And there were many more, 


both large and small businesses, 


who lost vary- 
ing amounts of 
money by using 
these  incom- 
plete research 
findings. 

Fortunately, 
for purposes of » 
illustrating this Ye 
point, one or- 
ganization ap- 
proached this new and apparently 
lush market in a more cautious man- 
ner. The size of the potential market 
was obvious, but these businessmen 
wanted to know how many of those 
who wanted personal planes actual- 
ly intended to buy them—and how 
much they were willing to spend. 

While they investigated design 
possibilities, they also made their 
own complete research investiga- 
tion of the personal plane market. 
It was a discouraging picture. 

There were too many “ifs.” The 
flying enthusiasts would buy and 
fly their own planes— 

If they cost less than $1,000; 

If sufficient airports were built; 

If low-cost hangar storage would 
be available; 

If competent repair service facili- 
ties and high octane gas would 
be easy to secure everywhere; 
and 

If on entering business and matri- 
mony, their employers and 
wives would not object. 

Getting the complete picture of 
this new market, caused them to 
abandon all plans for production of 
personal planes. And, by their own 
estimates, saved around six million 
dollars. 

The publisher's research was ac- 
curate, as far as it went. There was 
plenty of evidence supporting the 
arrival of the “air age,” and sound 
indications of a market for personal 
planes—but it was a market that 
would develop far in the future. 

This case history illustrates clear- 
ly that, to be fully useful, research 
must be complete, covering all as- 
pects of the problem or area under 
consideration. 

As businessmen’s reliance on re- 
search data continues to grow, you 
can expect an increasing volume 
“broad studies” from outside sup- 
pliers. Use their findings with cau- 
tion, and remember that the most 
effective research for business is that 
which is individually tailored to in- 
dividual business problems. 


by Patrick Coyle 
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AIRCRAFT 
LONG MEMORY 


WuEN corporations pass a dividend, 
they seldom ever say anything more 
about it. Not so, however, Wichita’s 
Beech Aircraft Corp., whose President 
Olive Ann Beech, 50, widow of Foun- 
der Walter H. Beech, likes to keep the 
record clean. Last month, at quarterly 
dividend time, Beech not only declared 
the regular 25c payout to stockholders 
but also a second 25c payment to make 
up for one it missed last year. With 
Beech’s nine-months earnings at $3.93 
a share so far this year vs. $1.73 a share 
at this point a year ago, Mrs. Beech 
thought the company was in good 
enough shape to pay up on past obli- 
gations. “We anticipate,” said she, “an 
equally favorable rate of progress dur- 
ing the balance of our fiscal year.” Both 
commercial and military deliveries, she 
indicated, were now doing fine. And 
to add good news to good, the Navy 
has just given Beech a fat $9 million 
order for its T-34 trainer. 


CLOSED-END TRUSTS 
CENTENNIAL SUMMER 


“OLD corporations,” goes a Wall Street 
saw, “rarely die. They just fade away— 
into closed-end trusts.” This remarkable 
tenacity of corporations, once their 
original reasons for existence have dis- 
appeared, to survive as investment 
companies is exemplified by some of 
the most famed of U.S. corporations. 
Witness, for example, United Corp., 
a utility holding company forced to 
divest itself of operating utilities by 
New Deal legislation. Or Graham- 
Paige Corp. and Willys Motors, both 
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of which have been squeezed out of 
the auto business. 

But of all their ilk, no such company 
is so veteran in years, or so perennially 
hale and hardy a survivor as famed, old 
Adams Express Company, which last 
month celebrated its 100th birthday. 

Adams Express was born just around 
the corner from its present headquar- 
ters at 48 Wall Street in 1854. Alvin 
Adams, a hard-headed Andover (Vt.) 
Yankee, had seen opportunity beckon- 
ing for express service as the West 
opened up, opportunely that year 
merged his Adams & Co. with several 
other big express operators. From this 
start, Adams Express embarked on a 
long and profitable career. By the turn 
of the century, it had become so pros- 
perous that it distributed some $36 mil- 
lion in special capital dividends to 
stockholders. 

But by World War I, the nation had 
outgrown specialized express services 
and, in step with the times, Adams be- 
came part of the newly-formed Railway 
Express Company. A decade later in 
1929, however, Railway Express itself 
was sold to the nation’s railroads. That 
left Adams Express with plenty of 
money, but no business. Rather than 
liquidate the historic firm, the directors 
decided to keep it afloat as an invest- 
ment trust. 

Today, under President George 
Evans Clark, a 24-year veteran in such 
operations, Adams Express survives as 
a diversified, closed-end (i.e., non- 
redeemable shares) investment trust 
with a $58 million portfolio of some 
100 securities. 

Last month, as the company cele- 
brated its centennial, Clark had some 
icing for stockholders. At mid-year, 
said he, Adams Express’ net asset value 
per share stood at $43.89, 17% higher 
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than a year previous.* Pleasant news 
it was, and Clark cited the gain as evi- 
dence of management success in its 
policy of, “reasonable income plus rea- 
sonable profits.” For that matter, it 
compared favorably with the showing 
of the Canyon’s favorite among the 
closed-end trusts, Lehman Corp., whose 
net assets rose 16%. But it was only a 
middling good performance. During the 
same 12 months, Tri-Continental’s lev- 
eraged assets had shot up 30%, and the 
Dow-Jones industrials themselves had 
surged nearly 20% higher. 


COSMETICS 


MAGIC AND MONEY 

Tue Toni Company, which will prob- 
ably remain a consistent money-maker 
as long as women have hair and vanity, 
last month came out with still another 
new product to help its parent, Gillette 
Company, clean up in the market place. 
In New York, Richard Neison (“Wish- 
bone”) Harris, 39, Toni’s president, 
waved his wand and produced “Deep 
Magic,” a new facial cleansing lotion 
that will “clean skin up to three times 
cleaner than soaps or creams.” 

Until this year, Gillette’s Toni divi- 
sion produced only hair products, the 
most notable of which is its famed Toni 
home permanent. But, in addition to 
“Deep Magic,” Toni also this year has 
launched another beautifier not con- 
nected with dead cells atop the human 
head: “Viv’—“never before a lipstick 
so red!” 

Male financial editors sneered toler- 
antly as news of both products crossed 
their desks. But it is safer to scorn the 
woman than the money she spends on 
beauty aids to keep from being scorned. 
Although women have all the traits of 
Benedict Arnold where brand loyalty 
is concerned, they search through their 
pocketbooks for $50 million a year to 
keep their faces clean, then dredge up 
another $70 million for lipstick to adorn 
them. Says Wishbone, perhaps wist- 
fully: “We anticipate that this product 
(Deep Magic) will expand the total 
market substantially.” 

Wishbone's World. If there is a man 
who can understand the workings of 
the feminine mind, Wishbone, on his 
record, comes the closest to being that 
man. After graduation from Yale (Class 
of 37), and fortified by a $5,000 stake 
from his well-to-do father, Harris 
bought an obscure beauty salon sup- 
plier called Noma, Inc., subsequently 
*The recent price (35%) of Adams Ex- 
press shares on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, like those of most other closed- 
end trusts, carried a considerable discount 
from the net asset value (liquidating 
value) per share. 





prettied it up into a $500,000 business. 

But he was not done yet. After los- 
ing $25,000 on a cold wave solution 
that curled up and died, he laid out 
$1,000 to start the Toni Company. 
Once the initial resistance to the new 
curl-it-in-the-kitchen kit was overcome, 
Toni sales flew up like un-Tonied hair 
in a high wind. Women purchased 
over $1 million worth of them yearly, 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled To the Auther in Search ef a 
Publisher. It tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, I 120 W. 31 N.Y.1 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 


Benjamin Franklin 
(A Rosicrucian) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 


ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner power of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a@ religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
all parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’—-TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe H.V.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE ¢ (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


Scribe H.V.K. 

The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 

San Jose, California 

Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, 
which explains how I may learn to use my facul- 
ties and powers of mind. 

Name 


Address 


THIS BOOK 
FREE! 
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and by 1945 the company had 35% of 
the market. It also had Harris’ brother, 
Irving, who was brought in to handle 
administration and advertising. Brother 
Irving promptly achieved advertising 
immortality by dreaming up the slogan: 
“Which twin has the Toni?” 

The rest is history. From 1944 to 
1958, 200,000,000 Toni kits got into 
women’s hair, and as of 1954 two out 
of every three permanent waves in the 
country are home permanents. With 
more than 100 competitors, Toni still 
accounts for roughly two-thirds of the 
total number of home permanent kits 
sold. Gillette entered the boudoir in 
1948 when Harris sold the company 
to the Boston razor blade-maker for a 
hair-curling $20.4 million, stayed on to 
head the division and joined the Gil- 
lette Company as a vice-president and 
board member. 

The Timid Twin. The Toni twin’s con- 
tribution to Gillette’s over-all sales and 
earnings can not be pinned down, for 
they are well cloaked in consolidated 
corporate figures. But with estimated 
sales of $46 million a year, more than 
double its 1948 level, the division is 
understandably a real money-maker for 
Gillette. Burly, graying Gillette Presi- 
dent Joseph P. Spang, Jr., 61, has given 
one indication of how Toni has helped 
curl the profit lines on Gillette charts 
upward. Says the chief G-man: “In the 
six years Gillette has owned Toni, the 
total of Toni contributions to Gillette 
net earnings has substantially exceeded 
the $20.4 million price paid by Gil- 
lette for Toni stock.” 

The hair-waver is still sending earn- 
ings figures straight up. A day after 
“Deep Magic” turned competitors’ com- 
plexions green, Spang hit them with 
Gillette’s almost-magic earnings for the 
first six months of 1954. His blue-blad- 
ers earnings for the half-year, an- 
nounced Spang, rose to a blue-blooded 
$12.9 million, vs. $8.9 million for the 
same months of 1953. On sales of $76 
million, Gillette kept earnings of $2.94 
per share, vs. $2.06 for the 1953 pe- 
riod. With that strong performance be- 
hind them, the blue blades from Boston 
were well on their way toward Gil- 
lette’s record net of last year: a razor- 
sharp $18.8 million. 

The big question was: would Gil- 
lette (and Toni) be able to keep up 
the pace in the second half? Toni faces 
some tough competition. Coming up 
next month is a three-cornered bout for 
domination of the lipstick market, with 
Toni matched against two of the giants 
of the cosmetics field, Hazel Bishop, 
Inc., and Revlon Products Corp. All 
three together are spending over $33 
million in advertising, an estimated 
jump of 30% over their ad outlay last 
year. Still other cosmetic firms are 
meeting the challenge by scheduling 
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stronger promotional campaigns 
new products during next fall 
winter. . 
Toni will meet them with a $5 m 
lion advertising budget behind “Viv” 
the first year of its appearance alone, 
Harris is sinking the cash into 11 neb 
work radio programs and nine network 
TV shows, including two Arthur God. 
frey programs. While the blue blade 
were shaving half the U.S. market, 
Toni was waving and laving away to 
keep Gillette's dividend record clean 
(not a smudge since its incorporation 
in 1917). It was also, apparently, suc 
ceeding very well in keeping Gillette's 
sales curves curling upward. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


TELEPHONE TWINS 

Tue American Telephone and Tele 
graph Company and the General Tele- 
phone Corporation are only a few sub 
way stops from each other in New 
York, but miles apart in almost every- 
ing else. The Bell System’s assets stand 
at $8.2 billion, General’s at $419.6 mil- 
lion. Bell’s telephones top 41,000,000, 
General’s total about 1,680,000. Bell's 
switchboards service the big cities, 
General’s poles march through the 
sticks. But last month both came out 
with almost identical news. 

‘At 195 Broadway, AT&T President 
Cleo Frank Craig, 61, announced that 
the company’s consolidated earnings for 
the three-month period ended May 31 
had dropped to $2.79 a share, vs. $2.95 
for the same period a year ago and 
$2.94 in the three months ended last 
February. Actually, Craig explained, 
Bell’s total net income had in fact 
risen in the last quarter; but an it 
crease in outstanding stock had cut per 
share earnings. 

At 260 Madison Avenue, a dime 
phone call away, General’s President 
Donald Clinton Power, 55, had almost 
the same news for his stockholders. In 
the first half of 1954, he announced, 
General Telephone’s net income te 
talled $7.1 million, $200,000 higher 
than in the first half of 1953. But with 
more than a million new shares out 
standing, General’s earnings per share 
—like those of AT&T—were down from 
$1.63 a year ago to $1.29. 

Craig's Cheer. For both his own and 
General’s stockholders, however, Craig 
had some good news. Bell’s long dis 
tance service, whose lines had bee® 
sagging of late, has, said he, shown 4 
moderate increase in calls. For the i 
dustry as a whole, Craig had this balm: 
the recent “downward trend” in the 
telephone business, said he, has beet 
“leveling off.” 
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3.F. Goodrich | 
ubeless Tire 


is (fast) becoming America’s standard tire 





WORLD’S MOST ADVANCED TIRE, INVENTED, PATENTED & PERFECTED 
BY B. F. GOODRICH — OVER 3,000,000 SOLD AND PROVED IN USE 





6 Years’ Use and Proof Convinces Nation 
Tires with Tubes are Obsolete and Must Go 








OTHER TIRE MAKERS NOW TRYING TO CATCH UP 
WITH B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRE LEADERSHIP 





Only B. F. Goodrich has 30,000 trained retailers 
hacked by 6 years of Tubeless Tire know-how 


Maybe you’ve been hearing all the new talk about Tubeless Tires. A big rev- 
olution in tire design is under way. A revolution begun and fought through 
to victory single-handedly by B. F. Goodrich. A revolution that means more 
miles, fewer flats, greater protection against blowouts for every driver. 


Itis now safe to predict that the Tube- 
less Tire—invented, patented and 
perfected by B. F.Goodrich—is on the 
way to becoming America’s standard 
tire, entirely replacing tires with tubes. 
Reports from across the nation indicate 
that the inner tube is on the way out. 
And soon! 

The tire and tube combination may 
well pass out of the automotive picture,” 
a leading automotive journal predicts. 
And with it the greatest source of 
tire troubles mac 84 too, as the 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire has demon- 
strated in over 50 billion miles of use 
during the six years it has been on sale. 


Inner Tube Is Source of Most 
Tire Troubles 


It's the inner tube that goes flat. It’s the 
inner tub. that blows out. 

Most bi: wouts in tires with inner tubes 
start fron a bruise. You hit a rock or 
curb. A ‘ew cords inside the tire are bro- 
ken. Thc break grows. Miles or months 
later the inner tube is pinched, and ex- 
plodes t! :ough the tire wall in a blowout. 

B. F. Goodrich Changes Blowout 
to S-S-Slowout 
The B. i. Goodrich Tubeless Tire has 


nO tube. Instead, it has a patented liner 
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bonded to the tire. This liner can’t get 
pee If bruised, it develops only pin- 
ole leaks under normal running condi- 
tions. Air escapes slowly, instead of all 
at once. Dangerous bruise blowouts are 
changed to safe s-s-slowouts. You keep 
control of your car. You stop safely. 


A tubeless tire had been the goal of tire 
engineers since the early days of the 
automobile, but all efforts failed. 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire 
on Sale 6 Years 

Then, on May 11, 1947, B. F. Goodrich 
startled the automotive world by an- 
naqncing our development of the first 
successful Tubeless Tire for passen- 
ger cars, another in the long line of 
B. F. Goodrich “‘firsts’”. On ps stad 2, 
1948, we placed the first Tubeless Tire 
on sale in the Cincinnati, Ohio, area. 
Now our competitors are undertaking to 
build tires without tubes. Far from resent- 
ing this imitation, we have offered to 
license other tire companies, at nominal 


royalties, to manufacture under our patents. 


That means greater safety for all America. 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Users Have 
6- Year Lead 
Meanwhile, B. F. Goodrich continues 
to offer you and your customers the ad- 
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| Changes dangerous bruise blowouts to safe s-s-slowouts | 





vantage of a 6-year lead. A 6-year lead 
in use, proof, know-how and service. A 
6-year lead that we are continuing to 
maintain through constant improvement 
in design and manufacture. 

The United States Government has 
granted B. F. Goodrich 6 basic patents 
on Tubeless Tires, further recognition 
of B. F. Goodrich design i 
Over 3,000,000 B. F. Goodrich Tubeless 
Tires have been sold. They have deliv- 
ered over 50 billion miles of peace-of- 
mind driving. And B. F. Goodrich retail- 
ers are the only retailers backed by 6 
years of Tubeless Tire know-how. 

See Your B. F. Goodrich Retailer 
for Tubeless Tire Service 

For Tubeless Tire service, see the Tube- 
less Tire expert, your B. F. Goodrich 
retailer. When buying new tires, get 
B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVERS—+the Tube- 
less with the mostest. LIFE-SAVERS not 
only protect against blowouts, they defy 
skids and seal punctures permanently. 
B. F. Goodrich LIFE-SAVER Tubeless 
Tires fit standard wheels. 

Get them where you see the sign of 
B. F. Goodrich, ‘First in Rubber”. 
Or find your 
B. F. Goodrich 
retailer listed in 
the Yellow 
Pages under 
““Tires’’. Con- 
venient terms. Thesign of Tubeless Tire Headquarters 











THERE ARE MORE B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRES IN USE THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
Be sure the Tubeless Tires you buy are B. F. Goodrich—6 years ahead in use and proof! 








Bagnell Dam: Pride of the Ozarks and 


As one of two water power plants in Union Elec- 
tric’s balanced system, our Osage plant at Bagnell 
Dam in Central Missouri has an important double- 
duty job. Besides carrying a good share of the 
System load, it helps to keep flexible a unified 
electric power supply for the 2,000,000 people we 
serve in the mid-Mississippi Valley. 


Demand for electricity varies from season to 
season, day to day, even hour by hour. The Osage 
plant, recently increased by the addition of two 
new units, is now capable of generating up to 
220,000 kilowatts and can pick up great jumps in 
demand quickly, efficiently and at low cost. Such 
flexibility and such economical “‘peaking”’ power 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiaries: 


Union Electric Power Company 

Missouri Power & Light Company 

Missouri Edison Company 

Union Colliery Company 

Poplar Ridge Coal Company 

St. Louis & Belleville Electric Railway Company 
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double-duty member of 


Union Electric’s balanced power team 


are vital to our constant job of delivering low-cost 
power to our customers, when and where they 
want it. 


Osage plant, with its two new units, also has 
helped materially in meeting the growing power 
needs of a steadily expanding industry in Greater 
St. Louis and the stable region which surrounds it. 


Our annual sales now exceed 6% billion kilowatt 
hours, annual revenues exceed 100 million dollars, 
and our investment in property and equipment 
now stands at more than half a billion dollars. We 
expect to spend 200 million more dollars in the 
next five years to keep pace with the progress 
of the solidly diversified region we serve. 


> KF OKUK DAM 
MISSOURI POWER & LIGHT CO. 4s. UNION. ELECTRIC POWER CO 
MISSOURI EDISON CO. Ss) 
¢ 
MISSOURI RIVER ann 
MISSOURI 5 acneit ST. LOUIS Nabe 
DAM —UNION ELECTRIC CO. 
Sexe OOF MO. 
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1948 1949 1950 


THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equai 
weight to five factors: 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 
. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 
Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 
the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 
and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which ore subject to later revision.* 





1951 1952 1953 


*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) © 


July 
125.9 
112.6 
101.3 
107.3 
142.5 


Aug. 
127.6 
113.0 
101.5 
106.3 
131.2 


Oct. 
124.9 
112.8 
101.0 
104.3 
122.4 


Sept. 
125.4 
113.5 
101.5 
100.6 
137.3 
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April 

124.0 123.0 
108.5 ’ 110.1 
99.2 97.7 
104.1 105.7 
145.0 147.5 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 





by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


The Classicist vs. the Realist 


THE BiccEsT bull market in the history 
of the present generation of security 
buyers now is in its eleventh month. 
Once again, a theoretical barrier to ad- 
vance—first 800, then 325 and now 350 
in the Dow—has been swept aside to 
the confusion of the still-large army of 
sold-out bulls. The answer, of course, is 
two-fold: (1) There is no magic for- 
mula of predestined limit to an advance 
or, for that matter, decline; each market 
swing ends at a new high—or a new 
low. (2) An explosive background that 
en germinating for years has 

been unleashed. Forces that try the soul 
of the impatient speculator who thinks 
in the classical terms of action and reac- 
tion are in motion. Like economics, this 
8 a market era which does not favor 

€ classicist. 

If proof be needed that this is a new 
era, it came late in July when Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks said the Gov- 


‘mment is going to give business “a’ 
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little nudge”. Un- 
der the Republican 
version of New 
Deal pump prim- 
ing, the Adminis- 
tration will accel- 
erate spending 
money which has , 
already been appropriated—but not 
boost the full year budget. The classi- 
cist may argue that the Government is 
using an anti-recession weapon at an 
inopportune time—for the business 
trend already is tuning upward on its 
own. But the realist will say that the 
news always follows the trend. An ad- 
ministration friendly to private capital 
has played as much of a part in this 
bull market as the recent trickle of 
“blue chip” dividend increases. Both 
whet the speculative fever. 

Speculation or investment—the two 
terms are really inter-changeable—is a 
personal, unemotional business. The 
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classicist can theorize that the Govern- 
ment can take as much credit as man- 
agement for the stream of favorable 
half-year earnings reports now in the 
press. But the realistic fact remains that 
most of these earnings reports allay 
fears of industry's ability to do well 
when operating below capacity in a 
highly competitive environment. As 
cases in point, Bethlehem Steefs second 
quarter earnings were at a roughly $12 
annual rate on 73% of capacity opera- 
tions—and U.S. Steefs earnings were 
at a roughly $6.40 annual rate on 71% 
of capacity operations. One can argue, 
too, that the third quarter earnings re- 
ports by and large won't make as 
favorable comparison with last year as 
the first half statements. But this is 
background thinking to be stored away 
until football weather time rolls ’round, 
for the bloom is still on the corporate 
rose, 

In like vein of thought, the classicist 
might argue that the steady stream of 
rumors and reports of consolidations 
and mergers—speculation in candidates 
for corporate marriages—is a dangerous 
symptom. But the realist conversely 
can point out that there is nothing 














This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$300,000,000 


(of which $75,000,000 are not publicly offered) 


United States Steel Corporation 
SERIAL DEBENTURES 


Dated August 1,1954 Dwe $80,000,000 on each August 1, 19565 to 1964, inclusive 


Interest payable February 1 and August 1 in New York City 





Interest Interest 
Maturities Rates Maturities Rates 
1955 1.30% 1960 2.50% 
1956 1.80 1961 2.55 
1957 2.05 1962 2.60 
1958 2.25 1963 2.65 
1959 2.40 1964 2.65 


Price for all Maturities 100% 


and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


DILLON, READ &CO.INC. THEFIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB&CO. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 

GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 

KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CoO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 

MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


July 29, 1954. 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable Septem- 
ber 7, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 13, 1954. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 








illegal, immoral or fattening to specp. 
lating intelligently on the blessed event, 
Mergers are as symptomatic of the 
times as an interest in atomic energy, 
In other words, it is natural and jp. 
evitable that each phase of the cycle 
carry its own trade mark. Just as easier 
money was the big news of the fourth 
quarter of 1953, and confidence the key 
note of first quarter 1954, so “merger 
fever” will be the highlight of this 
summer. 

As a practical matter, there are sound 
reasons for most of the mergers now 
being discussed and rumored. For one 
thing, competitive pressures may make 
it advisable for companies to join 
forces, In other cases, enterprising man- 
agement can buy complementary busi- 
nesses valued in the market place at 
below reproduction costs. Furthermore, 
there are such miscellaneous considera- 
tions as tax advantages to seller and 
buyer, a desire to diversify, etc. In 
other words, it is foolhardy to charac. 
terize the merger trend as uneconomic 
or dangerous. In the textile industry, 
for example, the end result of present 
and prospective consolidations easily 
could be a stronger and more stable 
business—more profitable for the sur- 
viving companies. Stocks of expansion- 
minded companies such as Burlington 
Mills—which figuratively may become 
an across-the-board textile empire—are 
very interesting speculations. Likewise, 
excellently-managed M. Lowenstein, a 
cotton factor with a far better than 
average earnings record, currently is of 
interest. 

Withal, however, it is interesting to 
note that a cleavage has developed 
within the market which is not mirrored 
by the popular averages. As if to but- 
tress the thought previously expressed 
in this column, a great many “blue 
chips” have made little or no progress 
during the past month—while others 
are below the all-time highs recorded 
in May and June. Conversely, there has 
been a distinct broadening out of in- 
terest via a constant search for under- 
valued and lagging issues not in the 
big name class. This change of pace is 
a perfectly natural and inevitable mar- 
ket development; it need not be feared 
—as long as the speculation remains on 
an intelligent level. Price, the value 
given in return for the security dollar, 
is the acid test of any commitment. 
The best investment-calibre growth 
stock can be a poor speculation if the 
price is too high. And a secondary 
company in a cyclical business figura 
tively might be a good investment if 
the price recognizes all the imponder 
ables. As cases in point, Coca Cola may 
not be as attractive a holding % 
Chrysler may become later in the yea: 

The classicist will argue that the 
higher the market goes, the more 
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nerable it becomes to an intermediate 
correction. And he will point out that 
a broadening out of interest almost 
inevitably is a prelude to a later reac- 
tion. The realist will readily admit there 
were technical indications of an over- 
t condition present early in 
August. And he will agree cash reserves 
are advisable at this time. But he con- 
versely will observe that the question is 
not so much “weather’"—as “when”. 
Some excuse is needed, some develop- 
ment must occur which will change 
speculative psychology and, in the 
process, the trend. Prices are made by 
psychology as much as by earnings. 

This is an era of divergence—of ex- 
ceptions to generalizations. As cases in 
point, it is difficult to visualize advances 
from this level in Commercial Solvents 
and National Container even though 
speculative interest is broadening out— 
and these have been past market 
favorites. Granted that Commercial Sol- 
vents today is a sounder company than 
ever before, that its cash position is 
more than adequate, the possibility of 
$1 per share earning power in 1954 is 
far from exciting. Granted that National 
Container’s relatively poor first half 
earnings had the burden of starting up 
costs in a new plant, that 1955 could 
be a much better year, the current price 
does not appear to be on particularly 
solid ground. 

Similarly, it is possible to find air 
spaces in even some of the popular 
growth stocks. For example, the air- 
conditioning industry seems destined to 
carry over a relatively heavy stock of 
current model room conditioners into 
the new sales year. While this is only 
one facet of the field, the relatively cool 
weather and over-optimistic Spring pro- 
duction schedules indicate that 1954 
fiscal year results will not be up to 
previous expectations. Furthermore, too 
much may be taken for granted too 
soon in the TV industry—where retail 
demand is good, but margins are slim. 
The final answer to the color battle is 
still some distance away. 

The fact that Motorola is using CBS’ 
19” color tube—and Admiral is using 
RCA’s 21” color tube highlights the 
uncertainty. No one knows if color by 
Christmas will lead the public to shy 
away from the $150 black and white 
set .* though color sets will cost 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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YOUNG, LUSTY LEADER -. 


for GROWTH at right stage 


H ERE’S a company that shows all the signs of a genuine growth situ- 
ation. Started in business on a very modest scale, making small gasoline 
motors, in 1944. Sales the first year were $839,000. Today it is the 
largest manufacturer in its field, with 1953 sales of over $14,000,000. 
To meet a record demand of expanding market, the company acquired 
its second plant, paid for in full out of earnings. Current year looks like 
its biggest yet: Net Sales for first fiscal quarter 1954, $5,353,356, with 
Net Earnings after provisions for taxes, $152,274, equal to 26 cents a 
share. Previous 12 months’ Net Earnings were $79,936, or 14 cents a 
share. No Preferred Stock, and only 585,811 shares of common. 

If you’re looking for true growth at the right time—before it is 
recognized—we recommend this young leader whose stock is 
still low—about $3.00 a share. For further information with- 
out obligation, mail coupon for Free Report. 


GENERAL INVESTING CORP. 
80 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
BOwling Green 9-5240 
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13 AIRCRAFT STOCKS 


Rated According to Relative Strength 
Reports show which stocks in this strong group 
carry “‘Hold’’ ratings for long-term investment ap- 
preciation—also rate 481 stocks, 46 Industries. 
Free to new inquirers. Ask for Reports F-134. 

AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 


Larchmont, N. Y. 


from 50 Years’ Outstanding 


Send TODAY for next 
important letters — ONLY $I 
W. D. GANN Research, Inc. 
Joseph L. Lederer, President 














Box 656, Scarsdale, N. Y. 














Please send me SIX MONTH FORECAST FREE with 4 wi 
INVESTMENT 


FORECAST For Next 6 MONTHS 


Market Not Over-extended—Many Stocks Still Cheap? 


DuVal’s Semi-Annual Forecast consensus reflects the majority opinion of over 40 
investment advisory services, Washington news letters, business and international 
economists—the Experts whose life’s work is forecasting. This pooled advice 
consistently yields dependable market guidance. 


15 Candidates for Increased Dividends 


3 Low-Priced Atomic Energy Growth Stocks 
For Large Capital Gains 


An Exceptional Uranium Opportunity 
4 Pushbutton Stocks in Magic New Field 
2 Air Conditioning Stocks (two below $10) for Boom 
2 Low-Priced Chemicals, Ready to Rise? 
3 Dynamic Petrochemicals for Income Plus Profits 


Numerous Experts foresee greater money-making opportunities than in the booms of 1932, 1942 
and 1949. So get this.Forecast FREE with a 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the Complete 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) including DuVal’s Growth 
Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all Special Reports for only $1. 
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DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 


Dept. N-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
on to the Complete DUVAL’S 


eeks’ subscripti 
CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). New subscribers enly. 
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155 STOCKS 
THE INSIDERS 
ARE BUYING 


When “the insiders,” that is, officers, 
directors and beneficial holders of large 
blocks of a company’s stock, are willing to 
back up their optimism with dollars and buy 
THOUSANDS OF SHARES in their respec- 
tive companies, these substantial purchases 
afford the best possible proof of their con- 
fidence in the future of those stocks, 
FINANCIAL WORLD has prepared a list of 
155 companies whose shares the insiders have 
been buying in recent months, the totals 
ranging from 1,000 to more than 50,000 shares. 
This timely stock study included with every 
new subscription mailed in the next ten days. 


Return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANOIAL WORLD and 
get Free list of “155 STOCKS INSIDERS 
ARE BUYING.” You will also receive 
“12 Cash-Rich Stocks for Value-Minded 
Investors,” AND valuable 64-page “Indepen- 
dent Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” Besides 
condensed reports on 1,970 stocks, this 
monthly pocket stock guide gives our 
INDEPENDENT RATING on EACH STOCK 
so you can reach wiser decisions as to new 
purchases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly 
subscription ($11 for six months) for com- 
plete 4-PART Investment Service, including 
1954-Revised $5 annual “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” MANUAL ready Aug. 10. We can 
really help alert investors get bigger values 
from their investment dollars. A trial will 
convince you. ALL Your Moneg Back in 
30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 
86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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A time for selective caution 


Havinc advanced almost steadily for 
over 90 points from last September’s 
low of 255, with only token corrections, 
the Dow Industrial Average has reached 
the 350 area as this article is written. 
The rails also have advanced about 
80 points, reaching the 119-120 level. 
Representing new closing peaks since 
Oct. 1929 and Oct. 1930, respectively, 
the Dow averages—still used by many 
as a measuring rod for market action— 
have attained these levels in an orderly 
fashion and without the speculative 
excess which have characterized all 
former bull markets. After such an ad- 
vance it is time for a closer look. 
Keynoted by continuing caution, the 
entire rise has been quite notable for 
the divergent action of various stock 
groups, as well as individual stocks 
within those groups, and for tremen- 
dous selectivity and rotation, which 
has been spurred by the recent favor- 
able money policies of the Federal Re- 
serve and the constructive federal tax 
developments—thereby creating a more 
friendly and cooperative background 
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August 3, 1954 


Royal McBee Corporation 


Following approval by the stockholders of RoyaL 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
CoMPANY, merger of these companies under the 
above corporate title became effective July 31, 1954. 
The undersigned acted as advisers in the merger 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Inc. and THe McBEE 























by KENNETH WARD 











for business recov- 
ery. However, in 
view of the speed 
and scope of this 
advance, particu- 
larly among the 
so-called quality 
stocks, many of 
which today yield less than 3%, the 
utmost care in making additional pu- 
chases is deemed advisable at this 
point. 

History shows that over the past 
half-century the market has dipped in 
late August—early September more 
often than not. Whereas the Industrials 
have posted an annual top only once 
in August, four times in September and 
twice in October since 1900, Autumn 
setbacks have occurred in about 75% 
of the year reviewed. Remember, how- 
ever, that this is just an average, nota 
prediction. 

This has been called an amazing ad- 
vance since last September, but there 
are certain historical precedents for a 
move of this kind which are not gener- 
ally recognized. Twice within the last 
twelve years similar price action has 
taken place. The bull market that start- 
ed in 1949 ran for about a year before 
a serious setback occurred, and the bull 
market that began in 1942 ran nearly 
14 months before reacting substantially. 
Thus by historical analogy the present 
advance, which has many similar char- 
acteristics, could carry a little higher. 
But it is beginning to run out of time. 
Although this observer believes the cut- 
rent bull market will stretch further 
before reaching a major distributional 
top, the possibility that a generous cor 
rection of the almost 100 point rise 
will occur early this Fall must not be 
overlooked, and is the backbone of this 
article. 

In the Fall of 1937, the Industrials 
reacted sharply from the 1950 DjJ- 
level and two years later, the averages 
topped out again. September 1946 saw 
another sharp sell-off which was I 
peated the following year, as well a 
in 1952 and 1953 during the same Fall 
month. These and other lesser setbacks 
provided perfect opportunities for trad- 
ers to “Buy cheap and Sell dear” and 
for investors to reinstate—switch—0! 
initiate a new position in the market. 
Some reactions were more severe than 

































































© Mr. Ward, a partner in Hayden, Stove 
& Co., is a guest columnist for Mr. Joseph 
D. Goodman who is on vacation. 
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others, yet all were temporary read- 
justments. Interrupting the upswing, 
they never altered the basic trend 
which has pointed higher since 1942. 
Neither will a correction on the aver- 
ages projected for early this Fall alter 
the major basic uptrend. 

There are many points of similarity 
between the 1953-1954 market and 
that of 1927-1928. From the standpoint 
of extent and ground covered by the 
averages the comparison is even niore 
striking. After pushing forward with 
only a few interruptions for five years, 
the latter market stalled suddenly in 
September 1928—but, as we know, that 
was not the final peak. Although by its 
action the current market might well 
be considered a prototype of the 1928- 
1929 model, it is also true that no mar- 
ket in history has been so decidedly 
selective. With the averages at a 25- 
year peak, over 60% of the stocks on the 
Big Board are selling under their 1946 
tops in which year the D.J. industrial 
high was 212. Various stock groups and 
individual issues have been in isolated 
bull, bear or neutral markets of their 
own, and their movements are all tak- 
ing place within the larger framework 
of a roaring bull market in the various 
averages. No groups have been immune 
to this tremendous price disparity. The 
market has been properly termed “An 
analyst’s delight.” Coupled with the 
many completely divergent technical 
patterns stemming therefrom, the task 
of rendering a blanket opinion on the 
market or the distorted averages, repre- 
senting only a handful of high-priced 
stocks, is virtually impossible. 

It appears, however, as though the 
Dow Industrial and rail averages are in 
the slow process of attaining a tempo- 
rary top level which could be reached 
over the next several weeks. Many of 
the high-grade quality issues are selling 
at levels that are about as high as can 
be projected technically for the time 
being, and while no evidence of im- 
Portant distribution has yet appeared 
in the main body of stocks, it would 
appear prudent to defer new invest- 
ment buying in many of these issues, 
accept some profits and build up buy- 
ing reserve on further periods of 
strength. The uncertainties of an elec- 
tion year, overwhelming precedent, or 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 




















































Announcing 
A Complete Summary of all Value Line Recommendations on 
613 MAJOR STOCKS 


NVESTORS can now see a special 16-page Summary of Recommendations on 

all 613 supervised stocks, just released by The Value Line Investment Survey. 
In addition to the latest Value Line Recommendations on each stock, this booklet 
brings you vital information in handy reference form: 1954 earnings and dividend 
estimates, dividend yields, Value Line Quality Ranks, long-term (1956-58) esti- 
mates of earnings, dividends, normal prices, relative long-term growth expectancies. 
You will have at your fingertips a summary of the conclusions reached in the 
698-page Value Line Survey. 

You may find it profitable to check the stocks you own or are considering against 
this convenient Summary, as thousands of investors do. In this way you can take 


ape during the precarious months ahead to steer your capital into the strongest 
stocks. 


SPECIAL: Under this special introductory offer, you will receive 
in the next four weeks new Ratings & Reports on over 200 stocks 
and 14 industries in addition to the valuable Summary of 
Recommendations which will be sent to you at once. Among 
the companies to be analyzed in the next four weeks are: 


General Electric Radio Corp. National Lead Olin Mathieson 
U. S. Steel National Distillers DuPont American Can 
Container Corp. 


Westinghouse Elec. Johns-Manville Dow 
Bethlehem Steel American Radiator Union Carbide k 
Republic Steel and 180 others 


Corp. can Cyanimid 


Each of these full-page reports includes a careful analysis of developments, 
trends, and prospects for each company; estimates of earnings and dividends for 
1954 as well as for the 1956-58 period; a detailed statistical history and price chart; 
a specific recommendation. As a special bonus the latest 48-page issue covering 37 
Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Truck and Agricultural equipment stocks will also be 


included. 
$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER‘ 


Includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 200 stocks in 14 indus- 
tries. It includes also a Special Situation Recommendation, Supervised Account 
Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 
*New subscribers only. 
Plus the 16-page Summary of Recommendations and the 
48-page Auto and Aircraft issue at No Extra Charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-21 


THE VALUE LINE INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & CO., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 




















LOW-PRICED STOCKS 


Send for free Bulletins on low-priced 
OIL and URANIUM stocks. 

We are specialists in western oil and 

mining, stocks. 


AL. J. JOHNSON & Co., Brokers 
P. ©. Box 101 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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= BRILLO= 


INC. 


Ueawens of quality fabrice- 
p> 100 yeane- 


PACIHG MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 


per share has been declared, pay- 
able August 16, 1954 to stockhold- 

Rag stockholders of record ers of record at the close of business 
. eae 15, 1954. August 9, 1954. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., July 27, 1954 


Brooklyn, N. ¥- ~— 
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Send $5 for Offer C4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 


HOW TO MAKE 


SHREWD SPECULATIONS 
in stocks under $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giving 
expert analysis and opinion on investment 
bargains in little-known stocks. These are 
stocks of HIGH-GRADE companies that 


are well managed, have good earning pros- [ 


pects, yet are overlooked by the average 
investor. We specialize in these stocks 


selling under $5.—A. J. G. of Westport, E 


mn., writes: “I sow take 4 other ser- 
vices, but yours is the best I have seen 
for the small investor. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: No obligation. 
Write for a full month’s trial subscription. 
See for yourself how you can benefit from 
“hidden” stocks that may show unusual 





MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Problems incident to intensified bull market psychology 


Ir is important to bear in mind that the 
character of the stock market has 
changed. Bull market enthusiasm is 
much less restrained. There is more 
interest in speculative stocks. Quality 
issues no longer hold the center of the 
stage. The volume of trading (although 
still low in relation to total shares 
listed) has increased by about one- 
third since last Spring. The “averages,” 
which for a long time went up faster 
than the market, now are laggards in 
relation to what they are designed to 
measure. That’s because most of the 
“averages” are made up of quality 
stocks rather than speculative ones. 

All this makes the life of a conserva- 
tive commentator on stock investments 
more complicated. It may be easier to 
“look good” as to current suggestions, 
especially over the near term; but the 
wise stock investor should be more in- 
terested in long range than in immedi- 
ate results. It is less easy to make buy- 
ing suggestions that will “wear well” 
with the reader. This is a wonderful 
time to make mistakes in haste and 
commit investment sins for repentance 
at leisure. 

The prudent investor, successful in 
the long run, will become more selec- 
tive as “the market” becomes less se- 
lective. He will become more conserva- 


low-priced issues; 
but he should re- 
member that paper 
profits in specu- 
lative issues are 
easier to accrue 
than to capture, 
and that short term 
performance is a 
poor measure of 
long term results. 

Every big bull market has been “dif. 
ferent.” This one is “different” becaus 
the old “they” are no longer running 
Wall Street. Broadly speaking, there is 
no manipulation—no pools. Likewise, 
there is relatively little trading on mar. 
gin—and what margin trading there i 
involves a conservative use of credit. 
In relation to 1929 or earlier, too, there 
is infinitely more investment intell- 
gence. Investors are acting more o 
carefully gathered and _ professionally 
interpreted information, and less om 
tips and hunches than they did in the 
pre-crash 1920s. 

All this is good, so far as it goes; but 
the absence of pools, sponsorship, big 
trader activities and margin accounts 
tends to make the supply of shares and 
the demand for shares dangerous 
“thin” at times. It takes less stock 
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bought to put prices up, and less stock 
sold to put prices down. So our “puri 
fied” and “regulated” markets still can 
be (and probably will be) violent mar- 
kets. 

It is amusing to an “old timer” to 
watch the brokerage boardroom it 
sponse to a decline of five to seven 


profits on just a small investment. Selected 
Securities Research, Inc., Dept. F-20, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 


tive as the so-called “public” becomes 
less conservative. He will remember 
that the really “cheap” stocks are not 
necessarily the most popular ones. 
This prudent investor may feel that 
he is “missing out” because he fails to 
own fast-moving highly speculative 





TREASURE HOUSE 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


OF 
MINERALS AND OILS 


DAILY RANGE 


MONTHLY RANGE Read Right Scale 
Read Left-Scale 


Offers Investors and Speculators 
Great Profit-Making Opportunities! 


Subscribe to 
“Stock Market News and Comment" 
One of Canada’s leading Stock Market 


Advisory Services 
(Established in 1936) 


Fill in Coupon below for Introductory 8 weeks 
Trial Service—$3 








OSCAR C. BARTELLS, B, Com., investment Advisor 
100 Adelaide St. W., Toronto, Canada. No. 2 


I accept your Introductory 8 weeks Trial offer 
| of “Stock Market News and Comment” and 
enclose herewith $3 in full payment of same. 
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points in a single day in the DJ Indus- 
trials. People anxiously begin to ask 
“Why the break?”, “What’s doing it?”, 
“What’s the news?” Actually, a 5-point 
decline in-the DJ Industrials at 350 
would be only 1.4%, or about the same 
fluctuation as a decline of 1.40 points 
if the average stood at 100. It is no 
“break” at all. It can be caused, and 
usually is caused, entirely by happen- 
! stance. To have a 10% decline from 350, 
the D] Industrials would have to go 
down 85 points, and anything short of 
a 10% decline usually is regarded as 
less than a “secondary” movement. It 
is important to keep perspective. 

I am not trying to scare common 
stock investors! But I do want them to 
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aust H realize that as the character of trading 
ining H becomes more violent, and the quality 
re is of participation deteriorates, there can 
wise, ye stock market “incidents” caused 
ma @ jargely by the chronic and dangerous 
re 8 thinness of supply and demand. 

redit So far as I am personally concerned, 
> I am going to stick to the better stocks 
1 le 


-even if they do not do as well as the 
more speculative ones. As price be- 
comes more important in many people’s 
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S OM thinking, I want values to become more 
n the important in my thinking. 
In my opinion Mallinckrodt Chemi- 
s; but cal Works, at around 46 in the over- 
), big the-counter market, is a good stock to 
ounts own. Last year, after spending $1,140,- 
8 and HE 586 on research and development, this 
rously Hold company, specializing in the pro- 
stock duction of fine chemicals selling at high 
stock prices, earned $1,509,535 before taxes 
_purr Band $715,535 after taxes. This was 
IL can equal to $1.92 a share on the present 
t mar ® capitalization; the dividend was 80 
5 cents a share. It is of interest that this 
er © & company is an important factor in proc- 
A essing uranium-containing materials for 


the AEC, and that 21.7% of 1953 sales 
of $36.2 million came from contracts 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Net additions to plant from the begin- 
ning of 1946 through 1953 were $6.8 
million. This is better than $22 a share. 
Here is a company which has room to 
grow. The stock may look high on the 

is of last year’s earnings; but it is 
not high on the basis of the company’s 
potential. 

No other major stock market group 
appears to be as reasonably appraised 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





THE TAYLOR 


TRADING TECHNIQUE 


, By Georce D. TAYLor 
Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the on/y 
Automatic Tape Reader” —The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service er charting 
System, 
Send for a descriptive folder. 
LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 
opt. F-4 P. 0. Box 37265, Station G 
Les Angeles 37, California 
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Don't Buy Hope Alone... 
Buy URANIUM! 


Regular readers of newspapers as well as national maga- 
zines have noticed a rash of articles advising potential in- 
vestors to avoid Uranium stocks, on the grounds that most 
of today’s Uranium stock offerings give the investor much 
hope but little or no Uranium! 


But don’t disregard “hope” entirely! 


Ist Year's Production............. 
2nd Year's Production............. 
3rd Year's Production............. 
4th Year's Estimated Production... 


We think these are impressive figures. If you are impressed 
too, and would like further details on the speculative pos- 


sibilities of CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES, just mail z 
the coupon below, today. 


Currently selling around $2.00 per share 


TELLIER & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1931 
1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me additional information about 
the Uranium mining stock mentioned above. : 
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We recommend (and have consistently for a year) the c 
purchase of CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES Common G 

Stock with good reason, because Consolidated common 3 
gives the investor a share in a producing Uranium mine c 
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with an impressive production record. 


Because we think 


there’s a great deal of “hope” in a Uranium mining opera- 
tion which has produced the following tonnages from a 
mere 100 of its 8,000 acres now owned or under lease: 


Tons of Ore Value 


10,513 
17,995 
36,768 
60,000 


$ 227,960 
445,330 
1,212,263 
2,000,000 
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son Personal Savings, Trust Funds, 


PAID BY . 
INSURED SAVINGS 
ASSOCIATIONS 
Any Amount—$500 to $1 MILLION 

a, Oe Fully Protected: Mail Program 

ae Ask for our Nation-Wide list— 
Complete information. 

§ NO CHARGE FOR OUR SERVICE 
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HOW COMMODITY TRADERS 
MAY SHOW A NET PROFIT 
EVERY YEAR 


A subscription to the Commodity Trend 
Service enables you to make sound de- 
cisions with a maximum of safety. Scientific 
stop-loss protection is given with every 
trading recommendation. Weekly bulletins 
and ‘on-the-spot telegrams contain reliable 
information on every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Current bulletins sent 
on request without obligation. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Tel.: REctor 2-7330 




















Making Profits in 


STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities . . . a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-6. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 


OILS? 


GOLDS? URANIUMS ? 


Danger Ahead? Is URANIUM now ob- 
solete under new atomic developments? 
Will OILS go under the atomic age as 
coal went under the impact of elec- 
tricity? Will gold share holders become 
casualties? 


We warned against gold shares in 1952. 
Are A ens and URANIUMS now sus- 
pect? 


Don’t delay. Get this new BASIC 
ANALYSIS report, “New Developments 
— Vigilance as Bull Market Con- 
nues.” 


Get the true story behind the strength 
of this market. Special Offer, $2.00. 


A free copy of our famous study “The 
Future of Gold” with this offer. 











This offer only available to new readers. 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th St., New York 18 
NEW YORK LONDON 














STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


The market outlook 


Qumsy Ponp, Me.—For more than a 
week I have not seen the Wall Street 
Journal and the newspapers I get are 
at least a couple of days old. The radio 
which I brought along stands unused 
on a shelf, and I am much more inter- 
ested in tomorrow's weather than in 
yesterday's news and market reports. 
I don’t even care too much how my 
Giants are doing after the beating they 
took in Milwaukee. 

It is good to be on vacation, to have 
time and leisure to think things over. 
One should take time out every once 
in a while to see the present in its prop- 
er perspective and to contemplate 
about the future without the distrac- 
tions of the daily routine and the con- 
tinuous rush that marks the life of a 
New Yorker. 

Business conditions, it seems to me, 
are very good, on an over-all basis. 
Prosperity is not universal, to be sure; 
there are some sectors in our economy 
which are not too happy with the way 
things are going, and quite a few com- 
panies, big and small, do not share in 
the general prosperity. Many plants and 
even entire industries are not operating 
at capacity, and we also have some 
8% million people looking for jobs. But, 
viewing it objectively, we find unem- 
ployment comparatively small, hardly 
6% of our labor force, and it is obvious 
that this manpower reserve would not 
nearly be large enough to operate all 
our productive facilities at full capacity 





LOSSES LOOM ON STOCKS 
NOW SCORING ADVANCES 


Special Babson “Switch” Bulletin 
Advises What to Sell and Buy 


Popular demand for some of the 
best-known stocks has pushed 
their prices beyond their value. 
Equally good stocks have been 
neglected since 1946. They’re 
good bargains at their current 
low prices. 


70 Stocks Listed 


This Special “Switch” Bulletin 
lists 50 stocks on which Babson’s 
clients have been advised to take 
their profits. It also lists 20 
“bargain” stocks of high quality 
having less risk and better 
futures. The “‘buy”’ list — based 
on up-to-the-minute research — 
covers stocks for income, capital 
gain, growth and speculation. 


BABSON’S REPORTS _ Dept. F-13 


Facts Dictate Moves 


The advice contained in this 
bulletin gives you the benefit of 
Babson’s 50-years’ experience in 
guarding investors’ gains through 
5 booms, 5 panics, 10 administra- 
tions and 2 world wars . . . cover- 
ing periods when the gains of 

ears were lost in weeks. This bul- 
etin will be particularly valuable 
to investors whose experience has 
been confined to the present 11- 
year bull market. 


Yours for Only $1.00 


For only $1.00 — to cover cost 
of preparation and mailing — 
you get this chance to check your 
ee om against the advice of 

abson’s over 100 trained invest- 
ment personnel. Write: 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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at the same time. 

I expect no ma- 
terial change in 
these conditions in 
the next twelve 
months. More like- 
ly than not busi- 
ness activity will 
pick up somewhat towards the fall, bu 
the improvement will be gradual and 
the change in the general business pic. 
ture will not be of great magnitude. 

Stock prices, according to the lates 
newspapers I have seen, are still going 
up with all averages at new highs. It 
has been an impressive performance, 
not only the rise from the lows of las 
September, but even more so when w 
look back at the 1949 level of stod 
prices whence this bull market started 
But how much longer can this go on 
Should the investor begin to salt away 
some of his profits? Can one still recom- 
mend new purchases at these levels 
These are important questions and they 
call for an answer. 

To begin with we must recogniz 
that stock prices were unreasonably low 
back in 1949. It is absurd when yield 
from _ well-protected dividends ar 
much more than twice the yield m 
high-grade bonds; when stocks 
prominent corporations are selling # 
only six or eight times the rate of eam 
ings that should be maintained unde 
any but the most adverse conditions; 
when good stocks are selling at jus 
about the sum of retained profits fa 
the preceding five-to-ten-year period. 
Such were the conditions which pre 
vailed in the stock market of 194. 
They reflected the widespread fear d 
the “inevitable” post-war depressidl. 
Not the slightest recognition was give 
to the great depreciation in the valued 
the dollar that had taken place in the 
decade from 1939 to 1949, or to the 
comparatively good rate of earning. 

It would be utterly misleading © 
view the 1949 level of stock pricé 
as anything approaching “normal.” I 
there is such a thing as normal we # 
closer to it today than we were fivt 
years ago. Consider further how mut! 
else has changed since that time. 

Aside from the Korean conflict whid 
not only caused a further shrinkage 
the value of the dollar, but also 
sulted in a tremendous stimulation a 
expansion of the American econdlll 
more and more people have come 
realize that we are not necessarily hel? 
less victims of an inexorable busine 
cycle. We have learned to master ¢ 








economic destiny to a much greater de- 
gree than ever before. We have not 
reached perfection, which is probably 
ynattainable in a free enterprise econ- 
omy, and we should guard against a 
“new era’ complex, against the illu- 
sion that all ups and downs in business 
activity can be prevented, but I think 
it is safe to state that we now have the 
tools and the know-how to prevent eco- 
nomic catastrophes such as befell this 
nation in 1929. 

A further factor which goes far in 
explaining, and justifying, the advance 
in stock prices is the growing awareness 
of the continuing dynamic expansion 
of the American economy. People are 
waking up to the fact that we have 
not reached the last frontier, that we 
are not fully matured, that there is tre- 
mendous vitality in our economic life. 
Our population is growing at a rate 
that far exceeds the forecasts made as 
recently as ten years ago. At the same 
time the productivity. of our growing 
manpower pool has been increasing 
steadily resulting in a dramatic expan- 
sion of our production and our national 
income. The immediate post-war goal 
of 60 million jobs now seems patheti- 
cally modest; it has long been sur- 
passed. Even the high peak of last 
year’s boom pales by comparison with 
the projections made by serious busi- 
nessmen and economists for the next 
ten years. 











































































































































' i'm Of course, stocks like American Can 
3 (46) or General Electric (45) seem 
) awfully high in relation to dividend 
ng "BF rates of $1.40 and $1.60 and first six 
Pe months’ earnings of $1.07. and $1.08 a 
ide share, respectively. As a matter of fact, 
tions; prices of these stocks are high as. are 
os those of virtually all stocks of similar 
its 10 prominent standing and having an 
ty equally promising outlook. Such prices 
ion reflect the great upsurge of confidence 
oad both in the stability and the vigorous 
eat" gowth of our economy. The basis for 
om such confidence is sound, and if we 
fr succeed in keeping the economy on an 
he even keel in the years ahead, we are 
m se very likely to find that the present ap- 
to ™B praisal of common stocks has been not 
_ at all unduly optimistic. . 
ing ile I can see no compelling rea- 
nt son for long-range investors to start 
: Se taking profits (and pay taxes on the 
be capital gain), I also do not expect the 
ne market to continue to rise at its recent 
, Pace which has averaged better than 
>. Mm cight points a month in the Dow-Jones 
t wi  tdustrial stock average for the past 
kage "ten months. At least I hope that the 
ilso um “™Po will slow down, that good com- 
on mn sense will prevail, and that we 
may be spared the painful penalty 





which is bound to follow speculative 
excesses, 


A sustained advance such as we have 
witnessed this year tends to attract the 




















August 15, 1954 











latecomers who pretend to be investing, 
but who are actually speculating on 
nothing else but the hope that the fa- 
vorable trend will continue some time 
longer. These “investors” who usually 
can least afford to take a risk are also 
the ones who will buy secondary and 
often marginal stocks “because the blue 
chips have gone up so much already.” 
There is some evidence that we have 
entered this stage of the bull market 
where speculation rather than cool rea- 
soning begins to dominate the market 
scene. The situation is not yet danger- 
ous, I believe, but the market is becom- 
ing vulnerable. The prudent investor 
should become increasingly careful in 
his stock selections and not place him- 
self in a position where a sharp, though 
probably temporary, setback could hurt 
him seriously, 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





The Fifth Freedom; 
Taxation 

The publishers lead off this little vol- 
ume with an impressive note that the 
value of Butler Sheldon’s efforts is such 
that “translations are now being pre- 
pared in French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, Arabic and Japanese.” If the 
author’s system for removing our multi- 
billion dollar debt works, it would seem 
well worth the translator’s time. In any 
event, that meritorious result plus the 
added advantage of reducing present 
taxes drastically, producing a ten-year 
period of prosperity, limiting the work- 
week to three and a half days with 
neither inflation nor deflation resulting, 
all tackled and achieved by Mr. Shel- 
don’s solution, deserve the attention of 
an ever-hopeful public (by Butler Shel- 
don, Jr., Library Publishers, New York, 
N.Y., $2.75, 1954). 


Freedom From 


Stock Buying Guide 

As a recent issue of ForseEs vividly 
showed (Sidelines, Aug. 1, 1954), stock 
ownership is not exclusively the realm 
of the wealthy. Mr. Shulsky, also be- 
lieves that the American public is be- 
ginning to appreciate the share it holds 
in the destinies of leading corporations 
and is increasingly eager to share in the 
profits as well. His guide attempts to 
introduce the uninitiated to the field of 
investment. Profusely illustrated, and 
lightened by humorous drawings, the 
contents deal with buying stocks, pick- 
ing a broker, the operation of the stock 
market, mutual funds and—neither last 
nor least—penny stocks (by Sam Shul- 
sky, Fawcett Publications, Inc., Green- 
‘wich, Conn., 75c, 1954). 
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f 
LEARN HOW TO TRADE and acest | 
IN THE 


STOCK MARKET 


EFFECTIVELY AND SUCCESSFULLY 
THROUGH THIS NEW 1954-55 


MARKETONICS 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE 


Fer Information 
write for Folder 95 


SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 


343 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
“CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 











IS THIS THE END OF THE 
BULL MOVE IN GRAINS? 


Follow the rise in SOYBEANS, WHEAT 


and CORN we recently cted in which 
we are long t. Beans 274, Dec. Wheat 
@ 197% and Dec. Corn 146. Our Stops 
guarantee 25¢ profit and our close-out in- 


structions can easily net you $1 per bu. 
_ You get comprehensive analysis, technical 


rules booklet, only with the 


ROBERT MOODY GRAIN ANALYSIS 
Box 1821, San Diego, Calif. 


2-week trial 3-mo. subscription 
+ trading rules $2. + trading rules $20. 


HOW IS THE MARKET? 


We factually measure the effect of 
wi 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
or $5 for month’s trial on prompt 
refund basis if not satisfied. 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


























AN ALL-CANADIAN ABVISORY SERVICE 
featuring 
THE ONLY 
URANIUM STOCK PRICE INDEX 
IN CANADA 


as your guide to this dynamic market 


MAIL COUPON FOR 4-WEEKS TRIAL OFFER 





Rook's Market Service Business Office: 

Box 107 Station "S" 63 Princeton Road 
Toronto, Canada Toronto (18) Canada 
Please send me your Special 4week Trial 
Offer, for which | enclose $3.00. 


ADDRESS 


Regular Rates (Including Monthly Review and 
Uranium Index Graph) 





6 months—$25.00 12 months—$45.00 





Ain REDUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


149th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on September 4, 1954 to 
holders of record on August 18, 1954 
and the eleventh regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Se- 
ries, of the Company, payable Septem- 
ber 4, 1954 to holders of record on 
August 18, 1954. 


== = 
T. S. O’BRIEN 
AIRCO Secretary 


July 28, 1954 


THE FUNDS 

















THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock payable September 15, 1954 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 1, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
August 27, 1954. 
CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


August 4, 1954 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


CINCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.15 per share on July 29, 
1954. This dividend is pay- 
able on September 10, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
August 9, 1954. 

30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Stocks on the installment plan 


Mr. Micawser, the lovable Dickens’ 
character, concluded toward the end of 
his debt-ridden life that unhappiness 
awaits any man who spends more than 
he earns. On the other hand, philoso- 
phized the old procrastinator, “Annual 
income £‘)£, annual expenditure 19%, 
6 shillings, result, happiness.” Micaw- 
ber did not get around to advising 
David Copperfield where to keep his 
shillings, but it is a good bet that, as 
often as not in Victorian England, small 
savings ended up in boxes under the 
bed. 

Mr. Micawber’s advice has been 
practically incorporated into the U.S. 
way of life today, but Americans of 
1954 are no sock-hoarders. We have 
savings banks at every crossroads, and 
home-buying, savings bonds or insur- 
ance policies provide other everyday 
uses for savings. Much more recently, 
mutual funds and small-account-con- 
scious brokers have opened common 
stock ownership to U.S. small-savers. 
But how about the man with some- 
thing to spare from his monthly pay 
check but as yet no nest egg? For him, 
the door was long closed to sharing in 
the fortunes of corporate enterprise 
through common stock ownership. 

Enter, Wall Street. Though many a 
well-heeled working man might feel 
uncomfortable among the canyons of 
Wall Street, investment professionals 
have long sought ways to bring his sav- 
ings into common stocks for the benefit 
of all concerned. The trouble was this: 
how much stock could a man buy for, 
say, $40 a month? A logical possibility 
was to pool thousands of such savings, 


credit each member of the pool with 
many fractional shares as his stake 
represented. 

But nobody seemed to want to take 
on such a proposition. Salesmen were 
cool to the prospect of spending ; 
whole afternoon selling an account that 
might net him a commission of only 
$1.20 the first month. As for mutuil 
fund managers and stock brokers, they 
feared the bookkeeping costs of thou. 
sands of tiny accounts would leave 
them holding a bottle of red ink. 

But as taxes went on cutting into the 
larger accounts, the small savers grew 
more prosperous and thus more tempt. 
ing to Wall Street. 

At last, in September, 1946, while 
the giants of the mutual fund industry 
watched with skepticism, a small San 
Francisco mutual fund took the plunge 
into installment saving. S. Waldo Cole- 
man, president of the Commonwealth 
Investment Company, and his directors, 
agreed that the potential stake justified 
the immediate bookkeeping _ losses. 
Coleman got the idea from watching 
Investors Syndicate, Incorporated, of 
Minneapolis, which for 60 years had 
run a periodic (non-common-stock) 
savings plan. Commonwealth’s plan: 
accumulation of mutual fund shares 
through a $50 initial investment, regu- 
lar periodic payments of $25 plus auto- 
matic reinvestment of all dividends 
Reminisces Coleman: “It took time. In 
the first two months we sold exactly 25 
accounts.” Despite the painful start, 
Coleman’s gamble paid off. Today, he 
estimates, 24,000 of Commonwealth’ 
40,000 stockholders have periodic pur- 














MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 
61 Breadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 7, 1954. 
A quarterly dividend of fifty (50c) 
cents per share has been declared, 
payable September 22, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 8, 1954. 
JOHN C. GREENBURGH, 
Treasurer. 








Regular Market Shares 
Payment Price Bought 
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FLUCTUATION WITHOUT PAIN 
Dollar Cost Averaging In A Declining Market 


This chart shows how an investor might avoid losses in a fluctuating, declining 
market, through regular, fixed sum purchases of common stocks or mutual funds. 
If an investor had started accumulating Wellington Fund, for example, near the 
1929 market high on this basis, he would have recouped his full investment 
sometime in 1935, despite the sluggish market. 
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chase accounts. For its pioneering, 
Commonwealth was well rewarded. 
From $3.4 million assets in June, 1947, 
the fund has since grown to an amaz- 
ing $76.7 million in only seven years. 
Meanwhile, mutual funds had an over- 
all growth of about 360%. 

By the end of last year, Common- 
wealth’s acorn had become a forest, 
with 90% of all mutual funds offering 
periodic purchase plans of one kind or 
another. According to the Weisenberger 
manual Investment Companies, 1954, 
there were 200,000 periodic investors 
pouring $72 million a year into mutual 
fund tills last year. 

Dollar-Cost-Averaging. Why did peri- 
odic purchase catch on so well? Besides 
the convenience factor, the periodic 
purchasers were profiting from a rather 
sophisticated statistical gimmick that 
many of them did not fully understand. 

Once asked for his comment on the 
state of the market, J. P. Morgan, who 
well understood the subtleties of fi- 
nance, is supposed to have snapped: 
“The market will fluctuate.” Wall Street 
fluctuations, though undoubtedly inevi- 
table, have long terrified many small 
savers into non-fluctuating investments 
like bonds and savings banks. Dollar- 
cost-averaging, a sort of statistical by- 
product of regular periodic investing, 
may help insulate against such’ fluctu- 
ations. Dollar-cost-averaging does not 
iron out the ups and downs of stock 
markets. Nothing can do that. But it 
does to some extent turn these peaks 
and valleys to the profit of periodic 
investors. No sleight-of-hand, DCA de- 
pends on this simple fact: as long as 
the periodic investment is kept at the 
same dollar amount, the investor will 
get more shares for the same dollar 
when the market price is low; he will 
get fewer shares at the higher prices. 
Said a mutual fund executive: “Our 
good salesmen leave a customer actu- 
ally hoping for a good market shakeout 
so his dollars will buy more shares.” 

The chart below gives a highly sim- 
plified, completely hypothetical exam- 
ple of how dollar-cost-averaging works 
in a fluctuating stock market. It is ob- 
vious that even in a generally declining 
market, the investor can come out 
ahead; provided, of course, that the 
market rallies at least part way back 
toward the end of the period. Of 
course, if the stock market should go 
Into a continuous tailspin, year after 
year, and continue in it until ‘the end 
of the investment period, not even dol- 
lar-cost-averaging can prevent serious 
losses. Buying by dollar-cost-averaging 
8 a gamble that, despite fluctuations, 
stocks will end up at least nearly as 
high as when they started. 

_ Dynamic Saving. Dollar-cost-averag- 
ing is not the only advantage of peri- 
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Notice to Security Holders 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has made generally available to its 
security holders, in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 11 (a) of the 
Securities Act of 1933, as amended, 
an earnings statement on a consoli- 
dated basis for the twelve-months’ pe- 
riod ended June 30, 1954, such period 
beginning after the effective date of 
the Company’s Registration Statement 
filed on March 11, 1953 with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
(SEC File No. 2-10125) relating to 
$200,000,000 Twenty-five year 312% 
Debentures due April 1, 1978. Copies 
of such earnings statement will 
mailed upon request to the Company’s 
security holders and to other interested 
parties. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & 
DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


By W. C. KING, Secretary 
August 2, 1954. 

















Pullman 
Incorporated 


88th Consecutive Year of 
Quarterly Cash Dividends 
paid by Pullman Incorporated 
and predecessor companies 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per 
share will be paid on Septem- 
ber 14, 1954 to stockholders of 
record August 20, 1954. 


CHAMP CARRY 
President 




















PEPPERELL) PE PPERELL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Boston, July $0, 1954 









DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A regular quarterly dividend of Seventy- 
five Cents (75¢) and a year-end extra dividend 
of One Dollar ($1.00) per share have been 
declared payable August 16, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
A t 9, 1954. 
hecks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Dis- 

bursing Agents. 
Paut E. CROCKER, Secretary 











(=> CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 





A cash dividend of Fifty cents 


(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable Sept. 1, 
1954 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Aug. 6, 1954, 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Vice-President and Secretary 














CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of seventy- 
five cents (75¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of this Company has been 
declared payable September 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business August 25, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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TEXAS EASTERN 








Common and Pryferred Dividend Notice 
July 28, 1954 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
Sept. 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Aug. 6, 1954: 


Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37% 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°%% Convertible Series . 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series . . 
Common Stock.......... 


Prasad 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


* Amount 
per Share 


.- $1.18% 
. $1.124% 
a peweee $0.35 


ecretary 
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CASH DIVIDEND No. 28 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable Septem- 
ber 6 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on August 20. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc. 
_— Offices: Atlanta, a 



































SINCLAIR 
OIL 
CORPORATION 


Common Stock Dividend No.95 


The Board of Directors of Sinclair Oil 
Corporation on July 21, 1954 declared 
from the Earned Surplus of the Cor- 
poration a regular quarterly dividend 
of sixty-five cents ($.65) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable by check 
on September 15, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
August 13, 1954, 





P. C. SPENCER 
President 

























BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividend has been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


COMMON STOCK 


Quarterly Dividend of 
$.60 per share 


The dividend is payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at close of business 
September 15, 1954. 

William E. Thompson 


July 14, 1954 Secretary 







IN U. S. 
AND CANADA 
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torm of saving, in that your capital 
goes into stocks that will grow or shrink 
with the state of the economy as a 
whole. Furthermore, your dividends are 
compounded as they are reinvested to 
earn dividends on dividends. Since the 
return on mutual funds (depending on 
what type fund you choose) is generally 
higher than savings banks or other fixed 
investments, this compounding of in- 
come will also occur much faster in the 
funds. 

But dollar-cost-averaging and com- 
pounding notwithstanding, the would- 
be investor must move with care lest he 
repent at leisure. What type fund and 
which management is the best vehicle 
for a 10, 20 or even 30-year investment 
trip? Should you choose mutual funds 

or the alternative Monthly Investment 
\ Plan (M.LP.) sponsored by member 
firms of the New York Stock Exchange? 
Dollar-cost-averaging and compound- 
ing go with both plans. The choice 
should not be left to whim but should 
be discussed carefully with your broker 
or investment adviser. Even among mu- 
tual funds there are three basic types of 
periodic purchase plans: 

® Penatty Pxians. Also known as 
contractual plans, these entail a penalty 
for the investor who does not complete 
a specified investment program, since 
he must pay the commission, or load, 
on the full plan out of the first year’s 
payments. 

®Pians Wir a SpeciFieD GOAL 
ComBineD Wirn TERM LiFe INsur- 
ANCE. If the investor should die before 
he can complete the investment goal, 
the insurance company completes the 
payments for him in one lump sum. 
Naturally this type costs more. 

® VoLunTarRy. Some plans may be 
started with amounts varying accord- 
ing to the rules of the individual fund 
and may be increased, decreased or 
omitted at will. However, some funds 
terminate the arrangement and send 
investors their shares if six months 
elapse without any payments being 
made. 

Commissions, or selling loads, are 
another point investors should consider. 
A few funds charge no “load” at all, 
simply getting by on their quarterly 
management fees. Others charge loads 
on the investments, but none at all on 
the reinvested dividends. These ques- 
tions are well worth asking the sales- 
man about since they amount to a siz- 
able sum over the years. 

But whatever the investor decides 
he should remember this: the automatic 
working of dollar-cost-averaging de- 
pends on the regularity of the invest- 
ment. The month he decides to omit 
a payment because he considers the 
market too high or too low, dollar-cost- 
averaging is no longer working full 





time for him. 
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HIGH COSTS: A DISSENT 


Herbert Anderson, president of the 
£42 million Group Securities, a single 
fund that issues 21 different classes of 
securities, takes issue with this col. 
umn’s August 1 comment on the rela- 
tive cost of mutual fund investing, 
Says Anderson: “Forses’ basic premises 
are wrong. It is improper to figure 
your sales charge as a deduction from 
annual income. It is properly a capital 
cost and can only be figured against 
profit, or loss, when you finally dispose 
of your shares.” Mr. Anderson says that 
sound bookkeeping and tax regulations 
support his view. 

What this column did was to amor. 
tize the sales charge, or commission, 
over 10 years to get a picture of what 
it would cost to hold mutual funds for 
this period. As most readers know, the 
sales charge averages 74%. Technically, 
no doubt, Mr. Anderson is correct. 
However, Forses was deliberately sim- 
plifying. Investors want to know how 
much mutual funds will cost them as 
compared to common stocks. In a way, 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 





SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend 
No. 174 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable September 10, 
1954, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business August 
6, 1954. 


W. D. Bickuam, Secretary 
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DIVIDEND 
NOTICE 


The directors, on July 12, declared 
a regular quarterly dividend (No. 
59) of thirty (30) cents per share 
on the Common Stock, payable on 
Sept. 20 to shareholders of record 
Aug. .6. The quarterly dividend 
(No. 75) on the 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock, series 
A, vill be paid at the rate of 
26% cents per share on Oct. 1 to 
shareholders of record Sept. 10 
and the regular quarterly dividend 
(No. 17) on the second preferred 
stock, amounting to 271 cents 
per share, will be paid on Sept. | 
to shareholders of record Aug. 6. 


W. D. FORSTER, Secretary 
SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 



































Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 


Dividend No. 51 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 50¢ 
a share has been declared, payable 

ptember 20, 1954 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 27, 1954 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 

Watter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
August 2, 1954, 





























PUGET SOUND POWER 


& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 
Common Stock Dividend 
No. 44 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 41¢ per share on 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
August 16, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
July 28, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
July 23, 1954. 











SEHBOAHRD 


FIMANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 
78th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


_ The Board of Directors of Seaboard 

inance Co, declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable October 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 23, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
©n $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5 75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock All preferred 

ividends are payable October 10, 


1954 to k 
Raters “oa of record Sep- 


A E. WEIDMAN 


July 22, 1954 veges 


August 15, 1954 





BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number and title, to: Sub- 
scriber Service Dept., Forses Maga- 
zine, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, 
ie g 


$17. Is The Market High?: Here is one 
of the most valuable investors’ booklets 
that the editors of Forses have seen, a 
truly up-to-the-minute study that pene- 
trates deeply ino today’s markets. Shrewd 
Wall Streeters have been looking deeply in- 
to financial records to find out if the mar- 
ket is not at too high a level; the average 
investor, however, does not have the vo- 
luminous information needed to form his 
own opinion. Now, this booklet gives it 
to him—in condensed, easy-to-read form. 
One observation it makes: “. . . the ther- 
mometer of trading volume—which may 
be used to register the degree of specula- 
tive fever—is certainly well below the 
danger levels of those hot Summer days 
of 1929.” But the booklet goes beyond 
mere statement. It backs up its assertions 
with analyses of trading volume, brokers’ 
loans, earnings, yields, population, per- 
sonal consumption expenditures and a host 
of other subjects, all of which have a bear- 
ing on the market. In these uncertain 
times, no wise investor can afford not to 
read this booklet (14 pages). 


818. Free The Atom!: Atomic energy— 
should it be under private or Govern- 
mental control? The question is as fresh 
as this morning’s headlines. To answer it, 
the booklet asks twenty such pertinent 
questions as: Atomic Power—When? Will 
business reap quick profits under private 
development? Would private development 
be a langerous security risk? How much 
will atomic power cost? Who would pay 
the bill? The questions are answered with 
direct quotations from top figures in atomic 
energy, both from industry and the Gov- 
ernment. A few of the names: Walter B. 
Smith, Under-Secretary of State; Walker 
Cisler, Detroit Edison. For a clear under- 
standing of the question of atomic energy, 
this booklet is “must” reading (30 pages). 


819. World Trade: A reprint of an ad- 
dress by Arthur T. Proudfit of the Creole 
Petroleum Company, this booklet will be 
of immense interest to investors in oil, 
coal and natural gas. The Creole Com- 
pany’s base of operations is in Venezuela, 
and foreign oil, of course, has long been 
under fire from coalmen, who blame it for 
many of their industry’s ills. Ducking 
nothing, Proudfit discusses the coal vs. im- 
ported oil controversy, the effect of im- 
ported oil on the domestic oil industry, 
and also answers the advocates of oil im- 
port quotas who criticize foreign oil 
“cheaply produced by underpaid labor.” 
One little-known fact he brings out: U.S. 
trade with Venezuela has been worth 
nearly $1 billion a year to U.S. citizens 
for several years (23 pages). 
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Quarterly dividend No. 134 of 
Seventy-five Cents ($.75) per 
share has been declared on 
the Common Stock of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
payable September 10, 1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business August 
13, 1954. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 


July 27, 1954. 




















PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a third-quarter dividend of 
Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per share on 
the capital stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable September 10, 1954 to 
stockholders of record August 17, 
1954. 

M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 


July 29, 1954. 























THE TEXAS COMPANY 
208th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 6, 1954. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 

Rosert FIisHER 


July 23, 1954 Treasurer 











Harbison -Walker Refractories 
Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 
July 29, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for quar- 
ter ending September 30, 1954 DIVIDEND 
of ONE and ONE-HALF (14%) PER 
CENT or $1.50 per share on PREFERRED 
STOCK, payable October 20, 1954 to 
shareholders of record October 6, 1954. 


Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on COMMON STOCK, 
payable September 1, 1954 to shareholders 
of record August 10, 1954. 


G. F. CronMILuer, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 


PITTSBURGH 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


any adverse and unexpected foreign 
development might be the excuse for 
such a sell off, if indeed one is needed 
after the straight line, uncorrected ad- 
vance of the past ten months. Because, 
as stated before, important distribu- 
tional patterns have not had time to 
form, it is difficult to predict any down- 
side objectives on the averages to an 
exact degree. Nevertheless, it would not 
be surprising to see the Dow Indus- 
trials test out the 315-320 area again 
and the rails react to about the 108-110 
level. At this writing it is impossible 
to predict a lower level before the Fall 
season sets in. 

One further word. It is well known 
that the performance of the general 
market has been too closely and errone- 
ously identified with that of the aver- 
ages. The market is high averagewise 
but it is still low on the main body of 
stocks. As stated, each group has been 
operating in a price cycle of its own 
and there still seems to be room in this 
broad market for new rotating leader- 
ship. This is not meant as a hedged 
statement. Not all stocks top out simul- 
taneously, nor do they all decline or 
advance at the same time. This is not 
characteristic of present day markets. 
Regardless of how the averages per- 
form the general market will continue 
to be extremely contrary, with advances 
declines and neutral action occurring 
at the same time within the broader 
pattern of the general list. 

Following are brief forecasts on 
group action and a number of selective 
individual stocks recommended for pur- 
chase. It is this writer’s opinion that 
new buying should be temporarily de- 
ferred in the higher-priced issues of the 
following groups of stocks: Aircrafts— 
Foods — Cements — Papers — Oils — 
Rubbers — Steels — Rails — Electrical 
Equipment — Utilities — Air-Condition- 
ing and Machinery. On the other hand, 
many lower-priced issues in the follow- 
ing groups appear to have prospects 
for higher prices this Fall: Department 
Stores — Textiles — Lead and Zinc — 
Electronics — Farm Equipment — Drugs 
Building Supplies — Chemicals — 
Liquors — Meat Packing — Soft Drinks 
— Motion Pictures — Air Lines. A few 
among many other individual issues in 
diversified lines favored are: 


SD MED. (5. och ccce cue oowe'n 15 
International Tel. & Tel............ 21 
SS BEIT oe 21 
Twentieth Century-Fox ........... 22 
Standard Packaging .............. 23 
Baltimore & Ohio................. 26 
Somes & Lawebiie................> 26 
Re, oR a wig eidii 26 
i 27 








Fairchild Camera & Instrument..... 


General Railway Signal............ $2 
RAMEE UNS . OSs 029549. veel 388 
Se rece rr ree 38 
Southern Pacific ................. 44 
DINED SUGiS. Os. oe WS. OY) OS 45 
Timken Roller Bearing............. 47 
Bad Geamee as ds VIS... Swine 48 
eee MN bes. ee Ssu. awh eters 50 
American Cyanamid .............. 51 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass............. 56 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


MUTUAL FUNDS 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


it is comparing, two unlike things. Yet 
investors do want to know, and Forses’ 
analysis granted the simplication to 
eliminate technicalities, tells them sub- 
stantially how the two compare in costs. 


ADDITION & SUBTRACTION 


Mutual fund managements seem to 
be climbing heartily onto the steel 
bandwagon. Among 25 semi-annual re- 
ports recently published, 17 of the 
funds were substantial holders of steel 
equities, represented from 1% to 9.5% 
of the individual funds’ total assets. 
Most popular were: Bethlehem Steel 
(held by 13 out of 25); U. S. Steel 
(9); Armco (8); Republic (7). An ex- 
ample of the big scale buying: mighty, 
$640 million (total assets) Massa- 
chusetts Investors Trust bought 15,000 
shares of “Bessie,” increasing holdings 
to 135,000 shares and 30,000 Big Steel, 
total 180,000. MIT also bought, as a 
new commitment, 39,500 Armco Steel. 
All these additions came in the March 
through June quarter. 
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MARKET COMMENT 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


in relation to established earning poy. 
er and assets as the Oils, which hay 
been “under the cloud” recently be. 
cause of the gasoline situation. Thes 
stocks, in my opinion, are bound to at. 
tract increasing institutional buying in. 
terest. There is no other place wher 
institutional common stock funds can 
be placed to obtain as good value. For 
this reason I like the idea of putting 
new personal money into stocks like 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, Standard 
Oil of California, Socony-Vacuum, Gul 
Oil, Texas Company and Phillips Pe. 
troleum. My favorite oil stock, however, 
is Pure Oil, which has recently been 
selling around 60. 

McGraw Electric (97), was dis 
cussed in this column at around 50, and 
at higher prices. Earnings were $4,95 
a share in the first half year against 
$3.60 a share in the first half of 1958. 
In spite of a sizable drop in defense 
business, sales were up 39% in the first 
half as against the first half of 1958. 
An increase in the dividend ($3.50 in 
each one of the past 7 years) is in or 
der. This company has no bonds or 
preferred ahead of the common, having 
financed practically all of its expansion 
since organization from retained ear- 
ings. 

American Seating’s (30%) earnings 
of 85 cents a share for the first half 
year were far from sensational, due 
largely to seasonal factors. The com- 
pany delivers a large part of the school 
seating it produces in the third and 
fourth quarters. I am looking for eam- 
ings of $4.00 a share or so for the year, 
and would expect close to $2.00 a 
share of this to accrue in the third quar- 
ter. This should be a good time to own 
American Seating. With the schoo 
population increasing so rapidly, the 
company’s outlook over the next two 
or three years is excellent. 

There is persistent accumulation i0 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal. . . . i 
spite of a poor start Johns-Manville stil 
may earn nearly $6 a share this yeat, 
it is said. . . . Lincoln National Life 
now has advanced to above 300, and 
Travellers Insurance (so ardently rec 
ommended here at about 500) t 
around 1500... . American Radiator ¢ 
Standard Sanitary (around 20) looks 
like one of the better low-priced issue 
to own.:. . . Those who like to buy ut 
popular stocks might take a look # 
Studebaker. It looks undervalued in t& 
lation to Packard in the proposed mer 
ger, and the Studebaker-Packard com 
bination has.a promising long-range Pp 
tential. Time should solve many 
Studebaker’s problems. 
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Are You Holding Any of These 








Only 


1 Out of 4 of These 


56 Actively Traded Low- 


Priced Stocks Are 
Rated “Buy” 
Allegheny Corp. 
Affiliated Gas Equip. 
American Airlines 


American & Foreign Power 


Amer. Rad. & Stan. San. 
American Safety Razor 
Anacon Lead Mines, Ltd. 
Armour 
Avco Manufacturing 
Benquet Con. Mining 
Bond Stores 
Banff Oil, Ltd. 
Budd 
Burlington Mills 
Canada Southern Oils 
Chic., Milw., St. P. & Pac. 
Claude Neon 
Coastal Carrib. Oils 
Columbia Gas System 
Cudahy Packing 
Curtiss Wright 
Decca Records 
Equity Corp. 
Eureka Corp., Ltd. 
Fairchild Eng. & Air. 
Fargo Oils, Ltd. 
Ford Motors of France 
Goodall-Sanford 
Graham Paige 
Greyhound 
Int. Tel. & Tel. 
Kaiser Motors 
Loew's 
Marine Midland 
National City Lines 
National Container 
National Distillers Prod. 
National Phoenix Ind. 
Packard Motors 
Pan Amer. Airways 
Pancoastal Pet. 
Pepsi-Cola 
RKO Theatres 
Raytheon Mfg. 
Rexall Drug 
So. Am. Gold & Plat. 
Southern Co. 
Studebaker Co. 
Sunray Oil 
Sunshine Mining 
Tri-Continental 
Twentieth Century-Fox 
United Corp. 
U. S. Air Conditioning 
Webb & Knapp 
Wilrich Pet., Ltd. 








Low-Priced Stocks? 
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Every study of stock price trends ever made proves conclusively that low-priced 
stocks offer far greater opportunities for capital gains than their higher-priced 
brothers. Because they are within the reach of so many more investors, a sound 
$5 stock is THREE times as likely to move to $10 as a $50 stock is to 
move to $100. Furthermore, history proves that in the explosive stage of most 
bull markets, these stocks suddenly come alive and score amazing gains. 


As a result, there is a strong attraction to these low-priced shares. It has been 
our experience that no matter how conservative an investor may be, chances are 
nine in ten that he'll keep ane eye on the blue-chips and the other on these 
highly volatile stocks—hoping to catch just one at the start of its meteoric climb. 


RECENT SURVEY REVEALS ONLY 1 OUT OF EVERY 4 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS NOW RATED BUY 


Because more and more individual investors are turning to these low-priced stocks—hoping to 
make substantial capital gains so as to overcome today's still restrictive tax structure, we must 
warn them that our most recent analysis of every stock selling from $! to $20 on both the 
New York Stock and the American Exchanges reveals that for every low-priced stock of 
investment quality or speculative promise, there are THREE of questionable merit. 


For example: Listed to the left are 56 actively traded low-priced stecks. ALL have very 
strong followings! And yet, only 12 of the 56 are rated “BUY” and are in the forthcom- 
ing 1954 “FORBES GUIDE TO LOW-PRICED STOCKS”! 


HOW TO AVOID\THE DANGEROUS “CATS AND DOGS” 


So that investors may tread unerringly in what can be the most rewarding of all the investment 
mediums, our staff of security analysts have employed the most exacting standards of selection 
in hand-picking what they believe are the 101 low-priced stocks best swited toe yeur particular 
investment purposes. 


The 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDE" tells you of each company's past, present 
and probable future—labels the character and the quality of each of the 10! ells you 
which to buy for big speculative profits—which for liberal income—which for consistent divi- 
dends—and which for future growth. 


It will help you diversify even: modest sums—will enable you to buy confidently in 100 share 
lots—will materially increase your opportunities for capital gains by pointing out the right 
stocks which combine blue-chip quality with low-price volatility—will steer you clear of the 
“cats and dogs.” 


WHAT THIS 1954 GUIDE CONTAINS 

You'll find 10 stocks recommended for lowg-term growth—54 stocks for 
generous price appreciation—\| stocks for ususually high yields— 
14 for price stability and income—and 4 best investment trusts. 

In addition, you'll find properly diversified "starter" portfolios for each 
of the four main groupings: growth, appreciation, yield and stability. 
As little as $1,500 gets you started on any one of these professionally 
balanced investment programs which yields up to 8% in dividend 
income. 


Only a limited number of 1954 FORBES LOW-PRICED STOCK GUIDES 
are being prepared. Send for your copy now to avoid possible dis- 
appointment later if we sell out. 


SPECIAL FORBES CUSTOMER OFFER SAVES YOU $5 
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1 INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 





| While the Low-Priced Stock Average declined some 21% in 1953, 
all but a handful of the selections in last year's Guide held their 
ground—6 out of every 10 registered some gains—and I out of 
every 5 appreciated 20% and more. Were they are: 

+41% 


+37% 
+35% 


Cinsinnatl G&E.. +60% Consol. Vultee ... 
MN. Am. Aviation.. +58% Am. Seating ..... 
Northrop oo... +58% Central & SW.... 
Whiripeo! cp +57%  Rob’tGalr ...... 
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+33% 


Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $10. Please rush me the 1954 "FORBES LOW-PRICED 3 
STOCK GUIDE." (On N.Y.C. orders add 3%.) If | am noty 


satisfied, | may return within 10 days for full refund. 8-15 ' 

Tri-Continental ... +27% } I 
Am. Radiator .... +20% | She OI. 2S 21S TEE IAS AAD aetna eke g 8 Mi ce te 8 ERE i 
PR +25% (Please Print) : 
NOped ......--00% +U% a 
"3 pe (ave ceceoeheseege cSeeteag e eetaeseceCuggageeaeeees ! 
Gladding, McBean +21% i 
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THOUGHTS 





There will be selfishness and greed 
and corruption and narrowness and in- 
tolerance in the world tomorrow and 
tomorrow's tomorrow. But pray God 
we may have the courage and the wis- 
dom and the vision to raise a definite 
standard that will appeal to the best 
that is in man, and then strive mightily 
toward that goal.—Hanotp E. STAssEn. 


Aggressive fighting for the right is 
the greatest sport in the world. 
—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


When a man begins to understand 
himself he begins to live. When he be- 
gins to live he begins to understand his 
fellow men. 

—Norviy G. McGrRANAHAN. 


The sense of humor is the oil of 
life’s engine. Without it the machinery 
creaks and groans. No lot is so hard, 
no aspect of things is so grim, but it 
relaxes before a hearty laugh. 

—G. S. MERRIAM. 


Nobody can think straight who does 
not work. Idleness warps the mind. 
Thinking without constructive action 
becomes a disease. —HeEnry Forp. 


Error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it. 
—JEFFERSON. 


Every right has its responsibilities. 
Like the right itself, these responsibil- 
ities stem from no man-made law, but 
from the very nature of man and so- 
ciety. The security, progress and wel- 
fare of one group is measured finally in 
the security, progress and welfare of 
all mankind. 

—Lewis SCHWELLENBACH. 


The greatest ability in business is to 
get along with others and influence 
their actions. A chip on the shoulder is 
too heavy a piece of baggage to carry 
through life. —Jonn Hancock. 


A character standard is far more im- 
portant than even a gold standard. The 
success of all economic systems is still 
dependent upon both righteous leaders 
and righteous people. In the last analy- 
sis, our national future depends upon 
our national character—that is, whether 
it is spiritually or raaterially minded. 

—Rocer W. Basson. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks 
the bridge over which he must pass 
himself; for every man has need to be 
forgiven. —Lorp HERBERT. 


Justice is the insurance we have on 
our lives, and obedience is the pre- 
mium we pay for it. —PENN. 





The men who have done big 
things are those who were not 
afraid to attempt big things, who 
were not afraid to breast opposi- 
tion, who were not afraid to risk 
failure in order to gain success. 
The best way to cultivate courage 
is to cultivate merit, to cultivate 
knowled ze, to cultivate ability, 
to cultivate mastery of self and 
mastery of one’s vocation. The 
man of courage scorns to blame 
the world for his fate. “Master of 
destiny am I,” he tells himself— 
and he acts and plans and plods 
accordingly. —B. C. Forses. 











Our immediate future as Americans 
may depend upon the living we make, 
but the future of America depends 
upon the life we live and the services 
we render. —W.s. J. H. Borrcxer. 


When you hire people who are 
smarter than you are, you prove you 
are smarter than they are. 

—R. H. Grant. 


Every customer was once a prospect, 
every prospect once a stranger. Moral: 
Get acquainted. —Burk-ART. 


A well-educated America need not 
fear the economic future of this coun- 
try. There are no boundaries, no fron- 
tiers, as long as we continuc to educate 
all those who have the potential ca- 
pacity to use such knowledge intelli- 
gently. —WALTER J. Murpxy. 


Fundamentally, the force that mi 
the world is conduct, whether it 
moral or immoral. If it is moral, at leg 
there may be hope for the world, | 
immoral, there is not only no hope, by 
no prospect of anything but destry 
tion of all that has been accomplish 
during the last 5,000 years. 

—NicHoLas Murray Burin 


One realizes the full importance ¢ 
time only when there is little of it le 
Every man’s greatest capital asset ; 
his unexpired years of productive life 

—P. W. Lrrcarmy 


In actual life every great enterpri 
begins with and takes its first forwar 
step in faith. —SCHLECE 






















Call on a business man only at bus 
ness times, and on business; transat 
your business, and go about your bus: 
ness, in order to give him time to finis 
his business. —WELLINCTO: 


The true epic of our times is 
“arms and the man,” but “tools ail 
the man,” an infinitely wider kind ( 
epic. —TxHomas CARLY 


If you will call your “troubles” “a 
periences,” and remember that eve 
experience develops some latent fort 
happy, however adverse your 
stances may seem to be. —J. R. Mitum 


* 
Cll 


Details often kill initiative, but ther 
have been few successful men wh 
weren't good at details. Don’t igno 
details. Lick them. 

—Ws. B. Given, |i 


Never shrink from doing anythin 
which your business calls you to 
The man who is above his busines, 
may one day find his business abort 
him. —Dnev. 


Action may not always bring happi 
ness; but there is no happiness wi 
action. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Tracy H. Howard, 
Northville, N. Y. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


This book of the law shall not depart out 
of thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein @ay and night, that thou mayest 
observe to do according to all that is writ- 
ten therein: for then thou shalt make thy 
way prosperous, and then thou shalt have 
good success. 









—JosHua 1:8 
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Here you see how miners pack explosives into carefully drilled 
holes to start man-made “avalanches” at the famous Frood- 
Stobie mine, one of the five Inco underground mines near 
Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. 


Where an 
‘Avalanche’ 


helps produce more Nickel 


Arumble, a roar, and a cloud of smoke... the man- 
made “avalanche” starts. Crumbling and crashing 
downward, it settles and comes to rest at the 600 
foot level . . . 510,000 tons of Nickel-bearing ore. 


A honeycomb of three thousand drill holes loaded 
with powder has been blasted so that the ore is 
broken into a size small enough to drop through ore 
passes. Later it is slushed by mechanical scrapers 
into ore cars for hauling to the crusher stations. 
Thus, it’s made ready for its trip to smelter and 
refinery and the many intricate processes needed to 
produce pure Nickel, copper and precious metals. 


By “blast hole” mining, the Company is able to 
mine large tonnages of its lower grade ores econom- 
ically. This technique was adapted by Inco to meet 
the conditions found in some of its Sudbury work- 
ings and is one of six mining methods it uses today. 


In order to give the free world the large supply of 
Nickel it needs, Inco has already spent over one 
hundred sixty million dollars in its new expansion 
and improvement program. 


Here you see the ledge of Nickel-bearing ore that has been 
drilled preparatory to blasting. 


There’s a rumble, a roar, and whirling clouds of dust—and the 
rushing man-made “avalanche” is on its way. 
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Where is the ledge now? Al | 
600 ft. level ready for the trip to the crusher station. 

The manner in which this requirement has been 
foreseen, planned-for, and met makes interesting 
reading for any industrial executive. May we send 


you, with our compliments, a copy of The Romance 
of Nickel? 


Address, The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
Dept. 174c, New York 5, N. Y. 


© 1954,T.1.N.Co. 
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THIS FLYING LABORATORY CARRIES A UNIQUE CARGC 


... many of tomorrow’s navigation and 










communications devices now being designed by 






IT&T for aircraft safety and efficiency. 

























The interior of the “Flying Laboratory” of Federal 
Telecommunication Laboratories, a division of 
IT &T, is a veritable airborne workshop. Here, navi- 
gation aids for use at short and very long distances 
as well as fur low approach and landing, and many 
other experimental radio and electronic devices are 
put through their paces under“in-service” conditions. 


_ the early days of flight, ITaT research has made many 
contributions to safer, more dependable flying. It began 
with the world’s first instantaneous direction finder. It continued 
through ILS, air-to-ground radio, VHF airport direction finders, 
and greatly improved VHF omnidirectional radio range (VOR). 
Today, Navarho, Navascreen, two-color radar and Moving 
Target Indicator Radar promise great benefits for aircraft trafic 
control. And very important is IT&T’s newest crystal-controlled 
distance measuring equipment (DME) which, in combination 
with VOR, tells the pilot with uncanny accuracy his distance 
and direction to or from a known ground station. 





Years of experience in research, and high skill in production are 


Perhaps most widely-known at this time of all air- important reasons why better performance is built into products 
craft navigation aids pioneered by IT&T scientists 
is ILS (Instrument Low Approach System). Radio 
beams of ground transmitters activate two needle 
pointers on the plane’s indicator. When both are 
perfectly centered, the pilot knows he is directly in 
the center of the approach lane, and at the right 
angle of descent for a perfect landing. 


for home, business and industry by the manufacturing divisions 
of ITxT—a great American trademark. 





INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





